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OF THE WEEK. 


—_.>-——_ 


NEWS 


HE important announcement was made in the Times of 
Friday that definite negotiations have been going on 
during the past few days between the Government and the 
Opposition as to Ulster. There had already been communi- 
cations between the two parties, but these, we are told, 
had been “limited to the normal conversation of various 
personal friends on either side of the House of Commons 
and outside it. They were no doubt the natural preliminary 
to a meeting of the leaders.” . A more businesslike stage 
has now been reached. This is good news. To continue 
much longer the policy of drift would, in our opinion, 
certainly mean civil war. Together with the gratifying 
statement in the Times we must, however, read Mr. Bonar 
Law’s speech on Thursday night at Carnarvon, in which 
he offered the very grave opinion that the chance of settle- 
ment was “smaller now than it was six weeks ago.” This 
probably means that the negotiations mentioned by the Times 
have revealed the extraordinary difficulty of arriving at 
an arrangement. There could not possibly be a stronger 
proof that temporizing and finessing will be fatal. The issue 
is not that of making a bad Bill into a good one, but simply 
and solely that of avoiding civil war—an object on which 
should be concentrated henceforth the exclusive and earnest 
attention of all men of good will. 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech at Carnarvon on Thursday night, 
which was considerably interrupted, may be paraphrased as 
follows : Either the Government have a moral right to 
do what they purpose, or they have not. If they have that 
right, then the people in Ulster who are openly arming 
themselves to resist, and anyone who, like myself, has promised 
to help them in their resistance, are traitors and should 
be put down without mercy. If, on the other hand, the 
Government have not moral right on their side, then the 
condemnation must fall, not upon those who resist, but upon 
the Government themselves. This is the question—the sole 
question. The Government have, under the letter of the 
Parliament Act, power to take a course which, in my belief, 
will lead straight to civil war. I am determined to have no 
share of responsibility for anything of the kind. All I can do 
now is to repeat that if the Government have any proposal to 
make which holds out even the prospect of avoiding the evils 
which we dread, we shall consider it, and consider it without 
any regard to party advantage or disadvantage, but with a 
sole regard to the welfare of the nation. 

We deal elsewhere at length with Mr. Asquith’s Manchester 
speech and his renewed offer to treat apparently on the basis 
of pseudo-Federalism or “ Home Rule all round.” It is clear 





that such a vast rearrangement of our system of government 
could not be carried out in a hurry, but must take along time. 
But Mr. Asquith hus always told us that the Irish question is 
urgent. The only method of reconciling these views would 
be to modify the Home Rule Bill in such a way that it would 
fit in with a Federal system if one were adopted later. Speaking 
generally, this means that the Post Office, as Mr. Asquith 
practically hinted, must remain an Imperial matter, and also 
that there must be no break-up of the Customs Union such 
as that proposed in the Bill. To pave the way for Federalism 
in this manner is also to pave the way for the prevention of 
civil war by the exclusion of Ulster. 


No settlement or alteration in the Bill is worth considering 
that does not avoid the horrors of civil war; nor can there be 
any general agreement to do anything unless as a result civil 
war is guarded against. Do not these undeniable facts, and Mr. 
Asquith’s presentment of them, point, as we have suggested, 
to Mr. Asquith having come to the conclusion that the way 
out is to exclude Ulster “ temporarily,” as he would say, or at 
least till the whole subject is reopened by the adoption of 
a Federal system? ‘The door will be set open for a Federal 
system by reserving the Post Office and the Customs for the 
Imperial Parliament, and Ulster will be allowed to slip out of 
that open door. ‘T'bat is our reading of how the situation is 
going to develop. It is anything but an ideal arrangement, 
and seems madness compared with the maintenance of the 
Union for all Ireland, but at any rate it is better than civil 
war. 





Before we leave the subject we should like to express a 
hope that the Opposition leaders will state in set terms 
exactly what they could agree to in the matter of the ex- 
clusion of Ulster. But even if they do not see their way to 
do so at once, that will not absolve the Government from 
responsibility, After all, it is they, not the Opposition, who 
are responsible for the government of the country, and for 
any possible bloodshed that may take place if things go 
wrong. We can assure the Government that if later on 
they say, “The bloodshed is not our fault, but is due to the 
fact that the Opposition would not meet us half-way,” the 
country will not admit the plea. No Government can say, 
“We knew we were doing a wrong and stupid thing, but that 
horrid Opposition were so supercilious and so irritating and 
sly that they drove us into spilling the blood of the Ulstermen.” 
If the Opposition leaders were ten times as “ impossible” as 
the Liberals pretend them to be, the Government could find 
in their malfeasance no excuse for their own misdeeds. 


The Gazette of yesterday week contained two Proclamations 
signed by the King at the Council held at Sandringham 
on the previous day. The first forbids the importation 
into Ireland of arms and ammunition, except such as are 
intended solely for sport or for mining or any other unwar- 
like purposes. The second prohibits the carriage coastwise 
of arms and ammunition, with the same exceptions. The 
Proclamations have been received with comparative indifference 
in Belfast. While Unionists are inclined to welcome the 
Proclamations as a public recognition by the Government of 
the serious condition of affairs in Ulster, there is a general 
impression that as against the North the Proclamations are 
belated. 

Radical papers have hastily assumed that they have been 
aimed solely at the Ulster Unionists. They conveaiently over- 
look the rapid growth in the last couple of months of various 
Volunteer movements among Irish Nationalists. We learn 
from the vigilant Dublin correspondent of the Times thut 
while the official Nationalist press welcomes the Proclama- 
tions in lukewarm fashion, there is a resentful -suspicion 
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among Gaelic Leaguers and in other centres of independent 
Nationalist opinion that they are directed quite as much 
against them asagainst the Ulster Unionists. “The former are 
much more hardly hit by them, because they are still unarmed.” 


We are not surprised, however, at the Government’s action. 
What could be more natural than to pray to be defended from 
such friends, especially when armed? The first thing a general 
engaged in coercing Ulster would wish to be relieved from 
would be the aid of Ancient Hibernians armed with foreign 
rifles of uncertain make and doubtful range. Such allies 
would take the heart out of the bravest troops. 





The new French Ministry which M. Doumergue has formed 
experienced a stormy debate at their first meeting with the 
Chamber on Thursday. In the decisive division, however, 
they gained a majority of 161. The most important point in 
the Government statement was that no decision bas yet been 
taken as to how the extraordinary expenditure on national 
defences will be met. Hotly pressed to be more explicit, 
M. Caillaux, the Finance Minister, admitted that the Govern- 
ment would not issue the loan of £52,000,000—the Perpetual 
Rente—for which the last Ministry had obtained a small 
majority. Ifa loan were issued at all, it would certainly be 
redeemable, and the service of amortization would not be 
based upon the great variety of new taxes proposed by the 
last Government, but upon a small number of taxes and upon 
taxes on acquired wealth. The Government refused to pledge 
themselves to postpone the admission of foreign loans to 
quotation on the Bourse, since this would be to tie their 
hands from the beginning of their existence, but they 
consented to give a general undertaking to consider the 
needs of France first. 


The whole of the Left rallied to the support of the Govern- 
ment, in spite of the fact that the policy of the “gradual 
return to two years’ service ”—the policy adopted by the Pau 
Radical Congress—was for all practical purposes repudiated. 
It is now thought that, though their position involves numerous 
inconsistencies and recantations, the Government may manage 
to survive for some weeks, and possibly even till the general 
election in May. M. Briand delivered a stormy speech in 
which he defended his policy of apaisement. He was as 
much in favour of laicité as anyone, but he remembered that 
Frenchmen of the Right had feelings, and he wanted to make 
France a habitable country for all. If the Three Years Law 
were ever abandoned, it would be a crime. 


The German crisis caused by the relations between soldiers 
and civilians in Alsace has come to an end very much in 
the manner we expected. The offending regiment has been 
removed from Zabern, but the Chancellor has formally main- 
tained his position, and no doubt the methods and manners 
of the Army and the working of the Constitution will be found 
at the next crisis to be just the same as ever. The removal of 
the regiment—the 99th Infantry—from Zabern was an event 
of much interest. The troops marched to the railway station 
with their band playing. The colonel of the regiment, how- 
ever, who recently ordered the indiscriminate arrest of civilians, 
did not appear till the regiment had arrived at the platform. 
The young lieutenant who has been the central figure of the 
trouble did not appear at all. One report says that he was on 
the sick list; another that he has resigned his commission. 
The military party was at first chuckling over the discomfiture 
of the townspeople of Zabern, as it was said that no garrison 
would be maintained there in future; and the trade of the 
town, as the Times correspondent points out, depends chiefly 
on the presence of troops. But, after all, it has turned out 
that a new regiment will be stationed there. Its relations 
with the town are likely to be free from deliberate arrogance. 
To that extent the civil protest has triumphed. 


But as regards the rest of Germany we cannot see that any- 
thing noteworthy has been accomplished. Last Saturday 
official statements were issued to the effect that the Imperial 
Chancellor when he spoke in the Reichstag had been (as the 
Times translates the expression) “out of form.” He had not 
insisted on the fact that the Emperor had consulted civil 
authorities as well as military authorities on the whole matter. 
The Prussian Minister of War similarly had not laid all the 
facts before the Reichstag. The Chancellor thus finds him- 


ra 
Reichstag, and bas the speech which provoked the cp 
explained away by his Imperial master. The question wheal 
he would resign was answered clearly in the Reichst. z 
Tuesday. A Socialist deputy declared that the Chensae 
ought to be subservient to the votes of the Reichstag. Thi 
was enough to break up the unity of the groups which to 
carried the vote of censure. The National Liberals and th 
Centre both dissociated themselves from democratic notions 
of how a Constitution ought to work. “ With all my strength” 
said the Chancellor, thus encouraged, “I shall oppose all 
attempts to diminish the Constitutional rights of the 
Emperor.” In other words, the Emperor remains supreme at 
the cost of his Chancellor’s reputation. 


In the Reichstag on Tuesday Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
made a statement of some importance on foreign affairs 
Germany accepted absolutely the British policy with regard 
to Turkey—ihe security of Turkish possessions upon the 
basis of internal reforms without European interference, byt 
with the co-operative assistance of the Powers interested jn 
the development of Asia Minor. The satisfactory state of 
their relations had enabled Great Britain and Germany to 
approach a solution of the Bagdad railway problem. Mor. 
over, they were making arrangements to prevent economic 
conflicts in Africa. These emphatically would not injure the 
interests of third parties. There was no question of Germany 
giving compensation in return for advantages in Central 
Africa. He hoped that all would soon recognize the reality 
of the present mutual trust between Great Britain and 
Germany. We rejoice in this pleasing account of Anglo- 
German relations. We would particularly commend it to 
the notice of the Little-Navyites. Mr. Churchill’s “Naval 
bombast,” as it has been called, has convinced German 
statesmen that Great Britain will spare no expense in main- 
taining the Navy, and, since in Germany military and naval 
considerations govern politics, the natural political result has 
followed. 


We are glad to be able to record that a Commission has 
been appointed in South Africa by the Union Government 
to inquire into the recent strike of Indians in Natal, 
the use of force, and the allegations as to ill-treatment. 
The Commission is formed, the Times says, of men of high 
local reputation. This is a most satisfactory outcome of the 
negotiations of the Imperial Government with the South 
African Government in very delicate circumstances. 





The Times correspondent, writing from Mexico City on 
November 18th, sends a very instructive article on the state 
of affairs in the capital. He gives a vivid picture of the 
state of nervous tension of Mexicans and foreigners alike. 
The wildest rumours gain currency, to be forgotten in the 
rush of newer lies, which are seldom deliberately invented, but 
are the outcome of exaggeration and misunderstanding. 
A sinister impression is abroad that the Federal officers 
are not trying to suppress the revolution, and that civil 
war drags on because it is profitable. The root evil in 
Mexico is official corruption: no ignominy attaches to it, 
because no official is expected to be anything but corrupt. 
As the Americans are unpopular in Mexico, the correspon- 
dent is driven to the conclusion that the only way to 
cleanse financial methods is for Mr. Wilson to invite the 
co-operation of the European Powers on the lines of the 
administration of Egypt. We may add that on Friday 
morning it was stated that the important coastal town of 
Tampico was being attacked by the rebels. The English 
and German residents had taken refage on board ships in 
the harbour under the protection of their respective 
men-of-war. 


We deal in our leading colamns with the speech delivered 
by Mr. Asquith at the National Liberal Club dinner, in whieh 
he set the seal of Cabinet approval on the “land-bursting” 
campaign. Mr. Lloyd George, who also spoke, paid a glowing 
tribute to Mr. Illingworth—whom he described as “a most 
competent chauffeur,” a high compliment coming from 80 
ardent a motorist—and spoke with enthusiasm of Mr. Asquith’s 
speech as a triumph of condensation. “It took me five 
speeches, each of an hour and a half'’s duration, to say much 
less than the Prime Minister has said this evening.” Mr. 
Lloyd George compared himself to a scout who had drawn 





self in a humiliating position—he is censured by the 


the fire of the enemy, adding that now his task was done. 
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as advancing under its great chief—one of 
the greatest chieftains the Liberal Party has had the oppor- 
tunity of serving under, and he would always count it one 

f the greatest privileges of his life that he had been one of 
pa humblest and perbaps one of the most troublesome of Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues. Mr. Lloyd George, we may add, is still 
suffering from the strange hallucination that the Unionist Party 
raised the Ulster issue simply in order to distract attention 
from Mr. Lloyd George and his land policy. “ They are trying 
to ignore the land question.” 


The army W 


to ignore us, 


The Times of Tuesday announced that Lord Murray is 
expected to arrive in England in a few weeks. No doubt 
when he returns he will not fail to see the propriety of 
answering (whether by means of a libel action or otherwise) 
the charges that have been brought against him as admini- 
strator of the Liberal Party funds when he was Chief Whip. 
He not only invested party funds in American Marconi sharos 
—that, of course, is admitted—although the Government were 
in contractual relations with the British Marconi Company, 
with which the American Company is associated, but invested 
(according to the National Review) large sums in English 
railway companies at the moment when the Government 
were engaged in settling the railway strike. When Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Rufus Isaacs made their personal statements 
in the House of Commons about their transactions in American 
Marconi shares, Lord Murray was away. An explanation is 
therefore due from him on all these points to the country and 
to his party. We need not insist that it is his plain duty to 
offer one, as we assume that he will take the right course. It 
is, we feel sure, unnecessary to remind him that any peer can 
ask the leave of the House of Lords to make a personal 
statement. Such a statement from Lord Murray would be 
heard with care, attention, and interest. 








On Thursday Mr. Samuel received another deputation from 
the postal unions on the question of the increase of wages by 
15 per cent. all round which has been demanded. The 
Government, Mr. Samuel said, had again reviewed the facts, 
and they still agreed with the Holt Committee that the scales 
recommended by the Committee, and since modified by him- 
self, were adequate, even taking into consideration the rise 
in the cost of living. They were unable to grant the incessant 
demands made on the Treasury. They would, however, con- 
sider the exceptional cases of country postmen which had 
been brought to their attention. As to the statement that in 
the event of a strike Territorials would be employed in the 
Post Office, it was a “mare’s-nest.” He remarked upon the 
important omission in the speech of Mr. Stuart, the spokes- 
man of the deputation—namely, that he had not threatened 
“an extreme course.” This was, of course, a reference to the 
threatened Christmas strike. Mr. Stuart, while expressing 
regret at Mr. Samuel’s “disagreeable ” message, said that he 
was not there to offer any threats. The deputation afterwards 
discussed Mr. Samuel’s reply with the Joint Committee now 
sitting in London. It was then decided that the reply 
needed consideration by a larger body of union representa- 
tives. All the executives of the seven postal unions have 
accordingly been asked to meet in London next Tuesday. 





The National Labour Convention specially convened to 
discuss the trade deadlock in Dublin was held at the Memorial 
Hali, Farringdon Street, on Tuesday. Mr. Henderson, M.P., 
who presented the report of the trade union delegation to 
Dublin, defended the action of himself and his colleagues, 
and recommended that the negotiations should be 
resumed. Mr. Henderson's reference to attempts that had 
been made to prejudice the officials of the unions evoked 
angry protest from Mr. Larkin, and the resolution proposed 
by Mr. Ben Tillett deploring and condemning the unfair attacks 
on British trade union officials led to stormy recriminations 
between Mr. Larkin and Messrs. Thomas, Havelock Wilson, 
and Sexton. Mr. Larkin ultimately made a speech in his own 
defence which met with a mixed reception. Besides Mr. 
Tillett’s resolution, others were carried pledging the trade 
unions to continued financial support of the Dublin strikers, 
and instructing the Joint Board to endeavour to reopen 
negotiations with the employers, an amendment in favour 
of the sympathetic strike having been rejected by a ten to one 
Majority. In the course of the discussion of this amendment 


rw 


Mr. James Williams, of the Railwaymen’s Union, pointed out 
that if it were carried it would mean that all the railwaymen 
would always be on strike, for there was never a day on which 
they were not asked to handle goods from firms which had 
disputes with their workpeople. 


The result of the by-election in the Wick Burghs, due 
to the appointment of Mr. Munro as Lord Advocate, was 
announced on Tuesday evening as follows: Mr. R. Munro (I.). 
1,577; Mr. A. G. MacKenzie, (U.) 1,134. Liberal majority, 443- 
In 1910 the Liberal majorities were 275 and 211, and the 
increase has been hailed with exultation by Liberals as a 
triumphant condemnation of Carsonism. Unionists cannot 
regard the result with satisfaction, but,as it is pointed out by the 
Times correspondent, there is nothing of the index constituency 
about Wick, seeing that in the Unionist triumph of 1895 it 
returned a Liberal, and in the Unionist débdcle of 1906 it 
returned a Unionist. 


M. Anatole France, who was entertained at a banquet at 
the Savoy Hotel on Wednesday, presided over by Lord 
Redesdale and attended by a large gathering of men and 
women of letters, made an admirable speech in responding 
to the toast of his health. Observing that the novel was the 
homely and modern form of the epic, he said that during two 
centuries Englishmen had produced masterpieces in this kind. 
England was the native home of the novel, as Normandy was 
of the apple or Valencia of the orange, and the reason was 
that the novel in ite nature was, like the English mind, 
intimate, cordial, and homely. The honour they were doing 
him was infinitely precious, in that it enabled him to express 
his respectful and tender affection for England and to pay 
homage to the English genius, in which there was a vigorous 
continuity which provoked wonder and compelled admiration. 
By energy of character and intellect the genius of England 
was allied with the genius of Rome. The Romans loved 
justice, and aimed at giving equitable laws and august peace 
to the conquered lands. “Our task is no longer to conquer 
the world but to pacify it. Labour, I ask you, or rather let 
us labour together, for the peace of the world.” 


An interesting after-dinner discussion on the Channel 
Tunnel schemes took place at a meeting of the Imperial 
Industries Club on Wednesday night, and is recorded in the 
Daily Chronicle of Thursday. Mr. Stanley Machin, Vice- 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce, in supporting 
the construction of the tunnel, declared that the protection it 
would give to our food supply in time of war was a matter 
of vital importance. He pointed out that when Lord 
Lansdowne’s Committee rejected the scheme the food supply 
question was not considered. The German navy did not 
then exist. The tunnel, he thought, would be worth another 
fleet of Dreadnoughts. Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle 
spoke against the proposal, but declared that if the Imperial 
Defence Committee backed it he was quite prepared to accept 
that body's decision. Sir Charles Owens insisted that agri- 
culture would not be injured by the existence of the tunnel, 
and he held that it was of supreme importance to guard 
against panic and famine food prices in time of war. He 
suggested several precautions in detail which would eliminate 
all military risk. 


Admiral Seymour declared that, though thirty years ago he 
was against the tunnel, he had changed his mind. He was 
quite certain that our end of the tunnel could be made 
impregnable. Sir Francis Fox, speaking on the engineering 
aspect of the problem, stated that the tunnel would be as 
simple to make as a tube under London. We, like the gallant 
Admiral, bave changed our mind, and hold that the balance 
of benefit now strongly inclines in favour of the tunnel. It 
might be of vital importance for us to be able to draw food 
supplies for the south of England through the tunnel. 
Floating mines and airships may very possibly make the 
navigation of the Channel for a time highly difficult and 
dangerous. During that period the alternative route by the 
tunnel for communication with France and for the supply of 
food might prove of incalculable value. 








Bank Rate,5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 








Consols (2}) were on Friday 72—Friday week 72}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ASQUITH’S ULSTER SPEECH. 


N our opinion, Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Manchester 
Reform Club on Friday, December 5th, marks a very 
real advance towards a solution, we will not say of the 
Irish problem or of the Home Rule problem, but of the 
problem of how to avoid civil war. Mr. Asquith took up 
Sir Edward Carson’s stipulations as to the preliminary 
conditious of a settlement, and, in effect, accepted them in 
principle. Here is the passage in which he dealt with 
them :-- 

“Speaking on behalf of those whom he [Sir Edward Carson] 

represents, he lays down three preliminary conditions to any 
settlement. What are they? First, that ‘no settlement must 
humiliate or degrade us.’ By ‘us,’ of course, he means the 
Protestant minority for whom he speaks. Secondly, that ‘ we,’ 
and by that he means Ireland, ‘must not get any treatment 
different and exceptional from that offered toany and all the other 
parts of the United Kingdom.’ He must have the same protection 
of the Imperial Parliament, ‘and above all’—and this I under- 
stand to be his third condition—-‘ and above all-—and it is here our 
loyalty to you comes in-—we must have no Bill, or no Act, which 
establishes a foundation for the ultimate separation of your 
country and ours.’ These conditions are naturally expressed by 
Sir Edward Carson in vague and general language, and I will not 
say of them what was said of my own statements at Ladybank, 
that they are obscure or ambiguous; but read in their natural 
sense, I take this first opportunity that has offered itself to say 
thatI do not find anything in any of them with which, in prin- 
eiple, I should be disposed to quarrel. I say advisedly in principle, 
because it may very well be that there might be room for 
considerable divergence in the discussion of details.” 
Mr. Asquith then discussed the stipulations seriatim. He 
naturally agreed that there must be nothing humiliating or 
degrading in any settlement, either to Ulster or to any 
other part of Ireland. As to the second condition he was 
more explicit. The case of Ireland was first in point 
of urgency and must come first, but the principle of 
Home Rule in its fullness applied equally and in the spirit 
of equality to all parts of the United Kingdom, “ but with 
due regard to special circumstances.” In other words, 
the system granted to Ireland was to be in principle 
applicable to the rest of the United Kingdom under some 
form of Federalism or “ Home Rule all round.” Though 
applied first to Ireland, it could and should be applied later 
and with due deliberation to the rest of the United Kingdom, 
In the position thus assumed by Mr. Asquith there is, of 
course, nothing new. He has ever since 1886 been in 
favour of “ Home Rule all round,” and in recent years his 
predilection for it has been well marked. For example, 
when in March, 1912, a Motion in favour of Scottish Home 
Rule was introduced into the House of Commons, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood, the Secretary for Scotland, was put up 
by the Government to give it his support. The Resolution, 
which implied “ Home Rule all round,” was carried by a 
majority of 98 (226—128). The year before, i.e., in March, 
1911, Mr. Asquith received a deputation from Scottish 
Liberal Members in favour of Scottish Home Rule. To this 
deputation Mr. Asquith was understood to have declared 
that “he had always presented the case for Irish Home 
Rule as part of a fuller scheme.” The deputation was 
also said to have gathered from Mr. Asquith’s speech that 
an Irish Home Rule Bill would be followed up by Bills 
establishing local Parliaments in Scotland, England, and 
Wales. Mr. Asquith, therefore, has made no “ concession” 
in declaring that whatever scheme is applied to Ireland 
must be applicable to the rest of the United Kingdom. 
That, in principle at any rate, has always been his policy. 
Mr. Asquith then dealt with Sir Edward Carson’s third 
point. There he was, of course, in entire agreement with 
Sir Edward Carson. ‘“ We have supported Home Rule in 
Ireland now for a generation because we believe it to be 
not a stepping-stone to, but a prevention of, separation.” 
After this came a passage which we venture to call the 
“operative” portion of Mr. Asquith’s speech, a passage 
which deserves to be quoted verbatim :— 

“ We believe that our Bill as it stands, and as we know it, has 
no such intention and can have no such effect, and we are perfectly 

repared, and here I speak to some of our old Federalist friends, 
riendly critics, to consider with an open mind, with a view to 
meeting every reasonable objection, any of the stipulations in the 
Bill—I refer only to one, or what seems to some persons to be one, 
the case of the Post Office—which, in their view, have a separatist 
or an anti-Federal tendency, Those are not the essence of the 





measure. They do not go down to its foundations. They are not 
concerned with its principles. Make as clear as you can, not on} 
by express enactment, but by the spirit and scope of your measure 
that on the one hand you are maintaining the supremacy, over all 
persons and communities, of the Imperial Parliament, and on the 
other hand that you are drawing together and not Separating the 
different constituent elements of the United Kingdom.” 


The speech ended with the following significant passage in 
reference to the special case of Ulster :— 


“I agree with Sir Edward Carson, and those of whom he is the 
spokesman, that we have to consider carefully and sympathetically 
the case of the Irish minority. Whether their apprehensions arg 
well or ill balanced, the serious fact is that they exist. They 
are genuinely and deeply felt, and, quite apart from any such con. 
tingency as overt resistance of the law, they constitute, until they 
are abated or removed, the one formidable obstacle to Irish self. 
government. I have never said a word from the beginning until 
this moment to minimize their gravity or to disparage their weight 
among those by whom they are felt; but equally we must keep in 
mind the case of the majority, men who have worked and struggled 
during more than the lifetime of a generation, and who seo the 
goal so long struggled for now at last actually within their sight, 
and last, but certainly not least, we must have regard to the 
fortunes of this United Kingdom in all its constituent parts.” 





THE INTERPRETATION. 


OW are we to interpret this speech ? What is its 
practical bearing on the question of the avoidance 
of civil war, for that is the only way in which we care 
to consider it, or in which it is in our opinion useful to 
consider it? We do not believe in making silk purses 
out of sows’ ears, nor do we think there is any possibility 
of turning the Home Rule Bill into a good Bill by calling 
it Federalism, or Devolution, or anything else. To be 
perfectly candid—and the subject is too vital for finesse 
or anything but the most absolute candour—we do not 
believe in the possibility of the settlement of the Irish 
question by consent. The only thing that it is possible 
to settle by consent is something much narrower—the 
avoidance of civil war. That is what ‘‘ we are out” to do, 
and nothing else. To repeat, our only interest in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech is due to the fact that it offers, as we 
interpret it, a prospect of such a settlement. 

Here is our interpretation. We have read all Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches on the Home Rule question with 
special attention, for his are speeches that count, and not 
mere fortuitous agglomerations of party rhetoric, and all 
of them without exception have had one special feature. 
They have all shown that, whatever may be the case 
with his colleagues, the Prime Minister realizes the terrible 
gravity of the Ulster problem, and realizes also that it 
has got to be met in some way or other. We are not 
asserting, remember, that Mr. Asquith has ever admitted 
any right, as he might say, in the Ulster people to veto 
his Home Rule policy. He has, however, always 
recognized that there is an Ulster problem, and that 
in applying the policy of Home Rule to Ireland a solu- 
tion has got to be found for it. Now our suggestion is 
that Mr. Asquith has at last come round to the view, no 
doubt reluctantly, that the only way of dealing with tho 
Ulster difficulty, which he finds so imperative, is by the 
exclusion of Ulster. Let us assume for the moment 
that our diagnosis is correct, and see what is the result. 
Obviously the Prime Minister would have to consider 
what alterations must be made in the Home Rule Bill 
to allow of the exclusion of Ulster—alterations which 
would allow of the ground for Ulster’s resistance being 
cut away, while at the same time a Parliament and 
Executive were left standing in Ireland. If we suppose 
Mr. Asquith re-reading his Bill with this thought in his 
mind, he would, we believe, find in it only two insuperable 
obstacles to the exclusion, or, if you will, “temporary” 
exclusion, of Ulster. 

Theoretically, of course, the question of the exact area to 
which the Billis to apply is unimportant. It might be 
made to extend only to one, two, or twenty Irish counties, 
and not to the rest of Ireland, without any technical 
flaw being produced in it. But in practice, and sinco 
Ireland is surrounded by the sea, very considerable 
physical difficulties would arise if the area to which the Bill 
in its existing shape is made to apply were to be Ireland 
less the province of Ulster. In the case of the present Bill 
this would mean setting up a line of Custom-houses along 
the Ulster frontier and a separate postal system for 
Ulster. If, however, the Customs and the Post Office— 
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pote here the way in which Mr. Asquith dwelt in his 


ch on non-essential matters, giving the Post Office 
8 ne example of them—were withdrawn from the 
‘yrisdiction of the Irish Parliament, the Bill could 
al pass as it stands, subject to a _ subsection 
Shee added to Clause 50, the Definition Clause, declaring 
the expression “ Ireland” to mean the three provinces 
of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, and to a con- 
sequential amendment in the number of members in 
the Dublin Parliament and Senate and of the Irish 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament. No doubt 
Parliament would also have to make provision as to how 
the administrative and judicial work was to be carried 
on in Ulster, but this could be accomplished either 
by a separate Bill or by an additional clause. All the 
provisions as to the framework of the Irish Government, 
as to the details of administration, and as to the judges 
and Courts could stand. To show that this is so we 
have only to quote what is, in essence, the most impor- 
tant portion of the Bill, the first clause: “On and after 
the appointed day there shall be in Ireland an Irish 
Parliament consisting of His Majesty the King and two 
Houses, namely, the Irish Senate and the Irish House of 
Commons.” The exclusion of Ulster in a subsequent clause, 
or a definition of Ireland which would not include Ulster, 
would leave the first clause untouched. There would be 
“in Ireland an Irish Parliament,” even though it did not 
include all Ireland. 

The omission from the Bill of clauses granting the 
regulation of the Customs Duties and the Post Office to 
the Irish Parliament would, from Mr. Asquith’s point 
of view, do a good deal more than allow the avoidance 
of civil war by opening the door for the exclusion of Ulster. 
Such an alteration would, in view of Mr. Asquith’s previous 
record in the matter of “ Home Rule all round,” be, we may 
judge, specially attractive to him. Asa sincere believer in 
what is variously called Federalism, Devolution, or “‘ Home 
Rule all round,” he would welcome the removal from the Bill 
= we feel sure he must have come to realize are almost 
insuperable obstacles to a Federal scheme. “ Home Ruleall 
round,” though it does not demand, as Mr. Asquith says, 
a cast-iron standard constitution, does demand equality 
of treatment in principle, and there could be no equality 
of treatment in principle for the rest of the United 
Kingdom if Ireland had her own Custom House and her 
own Post Office. Just imagine separate Customs lines for 
Mr. Winston Churchill's ten or twelve English princi- 
palities, and separate post offices for Wessex, Mercia, East 
Anglia, Northumbria, and Strathclyde! If the exclusion 
of Ulster in order to avoid civil war should lead to the 
abolition of these obstacles every Federalist, we presume, 
would rejoice. There would be yet another advantage 
from Mr. Asquith’s point of view in exclusion, or, shall we 
say? in its constitutional consequences. If some day the 
Irish system is to be followed by a general scheme 
of Federalism or of “Home Rule all round,” whatever 
arrangement is made in regard to Ulster can very appro- 
priately be called “temporary.” But the advantage from 
the Liberal point of view of calling Ulster’s exclusion “‘ tem- 
porary” is obvious. It would “save the face” of a great 
many people, and in politics the “‘saving of faces” is often 
a very important matter. 

To sum up, the exclusion of Ulster would, from 
Mr. Asquith’s point of view, be a double blessing. It 
would avoid the dangers of civil war and it would 
set the door really open for the adoption of “ Home 
Rule all round "—+e., for a general scheme of Devolution. 
No doubt we shall be asked: “If your theory is correct, 
why did Mr. Asquith ever consent to the Customs and 
the Post Office being taken away from the Imperial 
Parliament and placed under the control of the Irish 
Parliament?” We will hazard an answer. Mr. Asquith 
on these two points was beaten in the Cabinet, or at any 
rate would have been beaten if he had insisted too strongly. 
Even the strongest Prime Minister has to yield on points 
of this kind, and he may very well have thought the 
force of circumstances would show his colleagues the 
unwisdom of breaking up the Zollverein and the Post 
Office in the name of a system which would later be called 
Federalism. Hitherto every Federal system has begun with 
a Customs Union and a common Post Office. 

Before we leave the subject of the exclusion of Ulster 
we desire to express our regret that the Unionist leaders 


as 0 


seem still inclined to approach the question from the 
point of view of providing a good system of government 
of Ireland rather than from the narrower and more 
immediate ground of how to avoid civil war. Ifthe question 
is approached from the point of view of good government 
for Ireland, or a good Constitution for the British nation as 
a whole, men, in our opinion, can reach only one conclusion 
—that the Legislative Union is the only sound way 
of regulating the relations between the two islands, of 
maintaining Ireland in that path of progress and prosperity 
which she is now treading, and of avoiding friction with 
this country. Whether it is called Devolution, or Federalism, 
or Provincial Councils, or “‘ Home Ruleall round,” any break- 
up of the incorporating Union must be bad per se—waste- 
ful, friction-producing, inefficient. It is only when the 
question is approached from the point of view of how to 
avoid civil war that Unionists can usefully consider the 
problem of the Home Rule Bill. If through their inter- 
vention they can obtain the choice of the lesser rather than 
of the greater evil, and can substitute for civil war what 
is merely a bad system of government, but not one which 
carries bloodshed with it, they have good ground for action. 

Once more, then, let us not talk of a settlement of the 
Irish problem by consent, for that from the Unionist point 
of view is impossible except by the maintenance of the 
Union. All we can do, and what we ought to do, is by 
consent to avoid civil war. This it is our duty to do, even 
though such consent involves allowing the passage of an 
attenuated Home Rule Bill. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


NLY a short time ago we were told that a New France 
had arisen from the ashes of the innumerable factioas 
which have marked the progress of the Third Republic. It 
was a New France created by the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and the recognition of national unity of purpose. True, 
long before that new birth it was seen that the Republic 
had become a stable institution quite strong enough to 
survive the enervating conflict of its rival groups and the 
“short sharp shocks” of frequent Ministerial changes. 
But the birth of the New France was something still better 
and more significant. Throughout the country the call to 
a longer military service, and the demand for vast sums 
of money to increase the efficiency of the Army, wero 
received with the quiet acquiescence that people, steady in 
mind and nerve, give to a proposal that is very disagree- 
able, but is known to be necessary. The national spirit 
was that of Emerson’s lines :— 
“ When duty whispers low ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies ‘I can.’” 
M. Poincaré was a representative of this new feeling—this 
new emotion as it might almust be called—which he knew 
to exist in the country. He stood for it when he was 
Prime Minister and he stood for it when he was elected 
President. He was to preside over a country that would 
be strong and secure through its own efforts, and would 
lose paltry squabbles in broad national purposes. It 
would be inconceivable that such a just, powerful, 
tranquil and dignified country as the New France was 
to be could ever again do such a thing as was done at 
the beginning of the Moroccan crisis, when M. Delcassé 
was dismissed from his office obediently to the wishes of 
Germany. But now France is encountering difficulties 
that will bring the new spirit and new ideas into peril of 
collapse if they be not handled wisely. We believe that 
France will come triumphantly through the danger, even 
though at the moment strong and capable men have been 
turned out of office in favour of men who are less strong 
and capable. Fortunately there are among the politicians 
who have procured, since M. Poincaré became President, 
the downfall of two Prime Ministers men who are them- 
selves ardent sons of France, anxious to see their country 
united, strong, and free. We believe that their fidelity to 
ideals will not be destroyed by the fascinating but deadly 
occupation of carrying on a feud against a few eminent 
political rivals. . 

Chief among the enemies of M. Poincaré is M.Clemenceau, 
and the fact that he supports and inspires the new 
Ministry which M. Doumergue has formed, though he 
is not a member of it, is to our mind rather reassuring. 
M. Clemenceau, a consistent and firm friend of Great 





Britain and of the Triple Entente, will not yield to the 
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erratic and irresponsible souls of the Extreme Left who 
hope to force from the new Government a promise to 
return to two years’ service and cut down the military 
expenditure to danger-point. The new Government can- 
not stay long in office without the support of M. Jaures 
and his group of Socialists, but on the other hand M. 
Clemenceau will not let them make too many concessions. 
He will tug vehemently in the opposite direction, and he 
has always been more than a match for M. Jaurés. Was 
it not M. Clemenceau who finally restored the injured 
self-respect of Frenchmen when in November, 1908, he 
declared with dramatic boldness that France had gone 
far enough in her complaisance towards Germany and 
would go no further? We write these words before 
we know how the new Government has come through its 
first trial in the Chamber of Deputies, but we take it for 
granted that three years’ service, which is indeed already law, 
is sure to be maintained, whatever may be the policy of the 
Government as to the loan of £52,000,000. M. Barthou’s 
Ministry fell last week, not on the question of the loan itself, 
but on the special point whether the dividends should be 
taxed. M. Barthou tried to resist the recommendation of 
the Budget Committee that the dividends should be taxed, 
and made his resistance a question of confidence. M. 
Caillaux then unmasked the batteries of the financial 
wrath which he had been stirring up in the lobbies, and 
M. Barthou was beaten and fell. If the loan is main- 
tained, an arrangement will of course be arrived at about the 
taxation of dividends. ‘The other proposals which are 
before the country and about which the Government must 
declare their intentions are electoral reform—notably Pro- 
portional Representation—and an Income Tax. There is 
little prospect that these measures will be passed before 
the next general election, which is due in May. The 
nearness of the elections is in itself an excuse for the post- 
ponement of electoral reform. And M. Clemenceau hates 
the thought of electoral reform. As for the Income Tax, 
the opposition of the Senate is, we fancy, still too strong to 
be overcome. It is the chief stronghold of the traditional 
French prejudice against visibly parting with money in the 
form of direct taxation when one can pay taxes with less 
shock to the nerves by all the invisible forms of indirect 
taxation. 

M. Poincaré had to look continually further to the Left 
while he was trying to find someone who could form a 
Ministry after M. Barthou’s fall. First, that sound 
moderate Republican, M. Ribot, was asked, but the 
Radical-Socialists would not hear of serving under him. 
Then M. Dupuy made an attempt with not much more 
success. M. Doumergue has succeeded only by forming 
an extreme Radical-Socialist combination, strongly anti- 
clerical in character, which is by no means pleasing to 
the President, who notoriously advocates apaisement. In 
the struggle which has been carried on between M. 
Poincaré and M. Briand on the one hand,and M. Clemenceau 
on the other, M. Clemenceau has already scored several 
points since his opponent’s great triumph of getting himself 
elected at Versailles in the face of M. Clemenceau’s denun- 
ciations. Thus, M. Clemenveau, the most renowned Cabinet 
burster in France, had a very large share in getting rid 
of M. Poincaré’s first Premier, M. Briand, and of his 
second Premier, M. Barthou. M. Doumergue’s personality 
is everywhere admitted to be of no account compared 
with that of M. Clemenceau outside the Cabinet and that 
of M. Caillaux inside the Cabinet. His chief difficulty 
was to find a Foreign Minister, and he met it by 
taking the office himself. The new Minister of War 
is M. Noulens, who was reporter to the Budget Com- 
mittee whose recommendations M. Barthou attempted 
to resist. M. Monis, who was Premier just before the 
Caillaux Ministry was formed, is Minister of Marine. 
M. Caillaux becomes Minister of Finance. M. Caillaux’s 
ability in finance is universally admitted. His name is 
less happily associated with other affairs, for under 
the Monis Administration he conducted negotiations with 
Germany about the Congo without informing his colleagues. 
M. Caillaux’s friends contend that in the outburst 
of feeling which caused his fall as Premier in 1912 
when the facts were discovered he was grossly maligned. 
However innocent he may have been of trying to effect some 
undesirable arrangement with Germany, it was an offence 
to work in secret. As Minister of Finance it may be 





that he will have no influence in foreign affairs. In home 
affairs he is likely to be supreme, for without him the 
Cabinet could not have been formed. He isan enthusiastig 
advocate of an Income Tax and direct taxation generally, but 
as we have said already, such reforms are not to be expected 
in the lifetime of the new Government. He has sometimes 
been represented as an Anglophobe, but his own description 
of himself is very different. If he should attempt hurriedly 
to enact an Income Tax he would, of course, have the sup- 
port of M. Jaurés, who is scarcely less enthusiastic in its 
favour than himself. The Minister of Education js 
M. Viviani, always likely to be remembered as the Minister 
of Labour who in 1906 declared that he and his friends 
had snatched men away from religious belief, had shown 
that nothing but illusions existed beyond the skies, and, 
with a geste magnifique, had extinguished in heaven fires 
that would never be rekindled. M. Viviani is seven years 
older now, and that makes a difference to men capable by 
temperament of such gestes magnifiques. Still, he repre- 
sents anti-clericalism in a vehement and arid form. ‘The 
“purity” of the advanced Republican philosophy requires 
men to trample on sentiments which still inspire a large 
portion of their countrymen. It may be that during the 
next few months events will convince Frenchmen that a 
country which is to be strong must understand the art of 
conciliation. If so, the personal bitterness of the hostile 
camps may fall away like dead leaves, and there will remain, 
clearer to the view than now, the solid stem of the ideals 
common to M. Poincaré and M. Clemenceau—the ideals 
which make up what is called the New France. 





LAND STERILIZATION. 
R. ASQUITH’S speech at the National Liberal Club 
represents the formal endorsement by the Cabinet 
of the land campaign which Mr. Lloyd George has worked 
up and already expounded in a series of speeches through- 
out the country. The cold and precise exposition by the 
head of the Government of a number of definite reforms is 
of far more weight than all the rhetoric which Mr. Llogdl 
George has so profusely poured out. We now know 
exactly where we are. The Government, embarrassed by 
the unpopularity of their Irish policy, are out to catch 
votes, and have spread their net as wide as possible in the 
hope of bringing within its meshes every type of discon- 
tented elector. They have also very astutely so framed 
their policy as to suggest that it is undertaken with purely 
philanthropic motives in order to redress admitted griev- 
ances and to add to the prosperity of the country. At 
the outset, however, doubt is cast on these professions by 
the fact that even Mr. Asquith, who is better informed 
than his more vivacious colleague, apparently has not 
taken the trouble to compare agricultural conditions in 
England with those prevailing in other countries. He 
opened his remarks by saying that there were certain facts 
beyond dispute, and he specified the steady decline in the 
numbers of our rural population, the inadequate develop- 
ment of the full resources of the soil, and the congestion 
of population in urban centres. It is upon these three 
facts that he bases the necessity for a great scheme 
of revolutionary changes. Yet if he had troubled to 
inquire he would have been able to ascertain that exactly 
similar facts are to be found in almost every country in the 
world. In France, where the land system is totally 
different from our own, the rural population is rapidly 
declining, and the urban centres are at least as congested 
as ours. Simultaneously it is undoubtedly true that the 
resources of the soil are not so well developed in France 
as they are in England. The same phenomena ars to be 
found in Germany, and even in new countries like the 
United States. But a better and closer parallel is the 
case of Ireland. In Ireland Liberal land legislation has 
had the fullest scope, yet the purely rural population of 
Ireland was, until quite recently, declining in spite of the 
favourable conditions now prevailing for agriculture, and 
recent revelations have shown that the slums of Dublin 
are at least as bad as, and probably worse than, those of 
any town in Great Britain. Therefore to assume that by 
means of such land reforms as Mr. Asquith now proposes 
the evils of rural depopulation and urban overcrowding 
can be swept away is the trick of a politician, not the 
judgment of a statesman. 
That proposals such as Mr. Asquith makes should come 





—especially with M. Clemenceau acting as watchdog— 





from a Liberal Cabinet is one of the curious paradoxes of 
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our present political situation. The Liberals, until com- 


aratively recent times, were the champions of personal 

liberty, and confirmed believers in the faith that the pro- 
ress of a nation depended on leaving individuals free to 

develop the resources of the country in pursuit of their 
own profit. This theory of national progress is now 
apparently altogether abandoned by the Liberal Party. 
Instead we are invited to go back to the primitive con- 
ception of the omnipotent State regulating every action 
of the individual in the supposed interests of the com- 
munity. The experience of the world has shown that this 
method of conducting industry means stagnation and not 
progress. It used to be said in the eighteenth century 
that the best manure for the land was human brains; the 
omnipresent State control which Mr. Asquith proposes 
instead of fertilizing the land would sterilize it. Mr. 
Asquith made a great point of the judicial character of 
the Land Commissioners who are to be appointed. They 
are not to be subject to political control; they are to act 
with the independence of judges. This sounds plausible 
as a forecast, but in practice one knows that the Cabinet, 
which will have the appointment of the Commissioners, 
will take care to do in England what it has already done 
in Scotland, and appoint men of its own way of thinking, 
who can be relied upon to give effect to the Socialist pro- 
gramme. Moreover, any such body of Commissioners 
must be assisted, as the Irish Land Commissioners are, by 
a vast tribe of employees, so that what in effect will be 
created will be an entirely new bureaucracy, and it is needless 
to emphasize the point that every bureaucracy works upon 
traditional principles, that it hates innovation, and insists 
upon curtailing the liberty of the subject by a multitude 
of regulations generally drawn up by persons with no 
practical experience. 

This body will, in effect, assume control over the whole 
of the land of England, rural as well as urban. The 
power of the landlord to get rid of a bad tenant will be 
dependent upon the approval of the Land Commissioners. 
The success of the farmer in making a good bargain for 
rent may be upset by a decision of the Commissioners 
declaring the land to be under-rented. This at any rate 
is a fair assumption from Mr. Asquith’s admission that a 
large portion of the land of England is now under- 
rented, and that it will be the duty of the Commissioners 
to act fairly and in a judicial spirit. If so, they must 
have power to raise as well as to lower rents. Whether 
the question of wages is to be dealt with by the same 
body or by a subordinate authority is not quite clear. 
Mr. Asquith has now pledged himself to the principle of a 
minimum wage for agriculture. How that principle is to 
be applied in detail he does not explain. That in some 
parts of England remote from industrial influences agricul- 
tural wages have been maintained by custom at a waste- 
fully low level is, we think, probable, but it is notorious 
that the extension of emigration and the improved 
prospects of agriculture are together forcing up wages 
throughout the kingdom. In addition there is a grow- 
ing pressure of public opinion in favour of raising wages 
where they are obviously too low. Instead of these 
forces, which, taken together, are adequate to deal with 
the evil, and are dealing with it, it is proposed to set up 
a tribunal which must by the nature of the case act on 
hard-and-fast lines, and may do immense mischief in the 
hope of doing some good. It is certain that if the kind 
of minimum wage which Mr. Asquith indicated is estab- 
lished by law, scores and hundreds of labourers who are 
now not worth that figure will be dismissed to make room 
for younger men. At the same time, men now regularly 
employed year in, year out, will be taken on by the week 
or the day, or even the hour, and discharged directly their 
work is done. 

An equally fundamental objection lies in the way of any 
scheme for the judicial fixing of rent. Mr. Asquith was 
careful to say that he did not propose to follow the Irish 
precedent, because that was unsuited to the English 
character, but it is difficult to see wherein his scheme 
differs from the principle of judicial rents embodied in the 
Trish Land Act of 1881. If Judicial Commissioners are to 
be able to hear appeals from farmers who want their rents 
reduced or who want to resist a proposed increase of rent, 
in effect they will be fixing a judicial rent. That can be 
done once, but it cannot be done twice. It is quite possible 


been paying £50 a year, shall for the future only pay 
£40 a year. That would be a gain to him and a loss 
to his landlord, but this transaction implies the necessity, 
which Mr. Asquith recognizes, of giving the tenant 
security of tenure. It would be useless to tell Mr. Jones 
that he can have the farm at £40 a year if the land- 
lord can immediately get rid of him and put in somebody 
he likes better at the same figure. The judicial rent must 
involve the right to sell the tenant's interest. This is what 
has happened in Ireland, and what must happen if the 
principle of judicial rents is adopted in England. The 
result will be that a few tenants will be paying a judicial 
rent plus a non-judicial price for the tenant’s interest. In 
other words, they will be paying the market rent and not 
the judicial rent. Already in Ireland many tenants have 
sold their tenant right for a larger price than the freehold 
of the farm will command, so that the sitting tenant is, 
in effect, burdened with two rents. In England it would 
happen even more often, because English farmers are 
more in the habit of moving about the country. 

But Mr. Asquith is not content with trying, as many 
politicians before him have tried, to upset the law of supply 
and demand with regard to wages and rents. He also 
proposes to endow the State with apparently unlimited 
powers to acquire land and use it for alleged public pur- 
poses. That the present system of acquiring land for 
public purposes is in many ways unsatisfactory may be 
readily admitted. A municipality generally has to pay an 
extravagant price for land which it is compelled to buy, 
but this is not due toany particular vice of the landowner ; 
it is due to the universal practice which runs through all 
classes of the community of looking upon the State, whether 
represented by the central or by the local Government, as 
a milch cow which can be milked indefinitely for the benefit 
of the individual. Wage-earners employed by the State 
expect to receive higher wages or better conditions of 
employment than persons employed by private individuals. 
Professional men doing business for the State put up their 
fees to a figure which they themselves would admit to be 
extravagant if demanded from a private person. The 
landowner only follows the custom of the country. Persons 
of all classes have to be employed in increasing numbers 
with every new development of State activity, and therefore 
such little sums as might perhaps be saved by a better 
system for the public acquisition of land will be swallowed 
up ten times over by the horde of hangers-on who will be 
collected round the State. 

This consideration specially applies to the plan of 
building cottages by the direct action of the State. As far 
as can be gathered, this proposal has only been made as a 
sop to the vanity of the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 
Asquith’s excuse for making it was that cottages were 
not being built as fast as required. Of course they are 
not, for the very good reason that the speculative builder 
is deterred from investing his capital in cottage buildings, 
first by the terror of the Lloyd Georgian land taxes, and 
secondly by the subsidized competition of local authorities. 
Wherever the local authorities build one cottage they 
prevent the building of ten. They cannot afford to build 
the ten themselves, and therefore there is a shortage. 
Exactly the same series of events will occur when the State 
meddles with the problem. 

Very similar considerations apply to another point on 
which Mr. Asquith laid stress—namely, afforestation. 
How a man of Mr. Asquith’s intellectual ability can have 
brought himself to endorse this silly fad it is difficult to 
understand. Afforestation is one of the most risky of 
enterprises. It can rarely be made to pay, and then only 
by such extreme care and economy as a private owner will 
exercise in his own interest. If the State is to undertake 
afforestation on any considerable scale, there will be a 
steady leakage of public funds for no public advantage 
whatsoever. The only tree that the State can ever plant 
with success is the Upas-tree, which destroys everything 
that comes within the shadow of its branches. But of 
Upas plantations we have already more than enough. 





TWENTY-SIX YEARS’ FINANCE. 
[By tHe Eart or Cromer. ]} 


" ATIONS,” Mr. Lecky said, “ seldom realize till too 
late how prominent a place a sound system of 
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and wellbeing; how few political changes are worth pur- 
chasing by its sacrifice; how widely and seriously human 
happiness is affected by the downfall or the perturbation 
of national credit, or by excessive, injudicious, and unjust 
taxation.” There has probably never been a time in our 
history when this warning was of greater import than at 
present. Does the fiscal revolution which has been 
accomplished during the last few years mark the first 
steps on the road to ruin, or may it,as others hold, be 
regarded as the inauguration of a new era in which 
additional strength and stability will be given to the 
whole body politic by the definite recognition of State 
Socialism as a principle upon which the financial admini- 
stration of the country is to be conducted? Posterity 
will be able to answer this question. In the meanwhile 
it is desirable that the present generation should be 
thoroughly well informed of existing facts. From this 
point of view the able and highly instructive work pub- 
lished by Mr. Bernard Mallet (Macmillan and Co., 
12s. net), entitled British Budgets, is to be heartily 
welcomed. Mr. Mallet scrupulously adheres to that 
wise and wholesome tradition which precludes a public 
servant from engaging in political controversy. He 
merely states the facts. It is for others to draw 
inferences and conclusions. He takes up financial 
history at the point where it was left by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and gives a complete analysis of the revenue 
and expenditure of the State from the years 1887-88 to 
1912-13, both inclusive. 

The main facts are that the revenue, including pay- 
ments made to local taxation accounts, has grown from 
£89,802,000 to £188,802,000, and the expenditure from 
£87,424,000 to £188,622,000 ; that is to say, both revenue 
and expenditure bave considerably more than doubled in 
twenty-six years. All the chief heads of revenue show a 
large increase, notably the Death Duties and the Income Tax, 
the cumulated yield of which was £70,054,000 in 1912-13, 
as compared with £22,724,000 in 1887-88. As regards 
expenditure, the Army accounts for an annual increase of 
£9,904,000, the Navy for £32,036,000, and “Social Services” 
for £30,708,760. The net burden of taxation per head of 
population has risen from £2 4s. 9d. to £3 Ils. 8d. The 
“ Dead-weight Debt,” which stood at £735,550,000 in 
1887-88, fell to £628,021,572 in September, 1900, then 
rose in consequence of the South African War to 
£762,630,000 in 1904-05, and stands now (1913-14) at 
£661,474,000. The taxpaying power of the community 
has grown enormously during the period under review, but 
the increase of taxation has been proportionately greater 
than the increase of wealth. Taxable income of the 
Income-tax-paying classes amounted to £866,454,000 in 
1911-12 as compared with £507,472,000 in 1887-88. Simul- 
taneously the consumption of tobacco per head of 
population has risen from 1°48 lb. to 2°05 Ib., and that 
of tea from 5-02 Ib. to 6°47 lb. Both are good barometers 
by which to judge of the prosperity of the community in 
general. 

Mr. Oliver, in a recent pamphlet, very truly remarked 
that everyone necessarily approaches a burning question, 
such as Home Rule in Ireland, “from the angle of his own 
standpoint.” It may be as well to explain the standpoint 
of the writer of the present article in respect to the financial 
policy of the existing Government. He holds that the 
broad lines of that policy are open, inter alia, to the 
following adverse criticisms: (1) the partial repeal of 
the Sugar Duty, at an annual cost of £3,500,000, in 1908 
was, in view of the heavy charges then impending on the 
Treasury, wholly unjustifiable; (2) the huge discrepancy 
between the estimated and actual cost of the Old Age 
Pension scheme shows that enormous liabilities were 
incurred with a recklessness to which no parallel can be 
found in modern times; (3) the general policy adopted 
by the Government has brought appreciably nearer the 
prospect that for revenue purposes it may become necessary 
in the near future to increase indirect taxation ; and 
(4) the decision to pay salaries to Members of Parliament—a 
measure from which Mr. Gladstone was strongly averse-——by 
a mere Resolution of the House of Commons, was a flagrant 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution. On the other 
hand, the development of direct taxation, which had become 
imperative if social reform, which had been comparatively 
neglected by the statesmen of the nineteenth century, was 
to be taken seriously in hand, has so far been carried out 





with greater success and less general disturbance than werg 
anticipated. Moreover, although the Insurance Act was 
conceived and carried with far too great haste, and ig 
open to valid criticism, more especially by reason of the 
adverse effect produced on the financial position of the 
Friendly Societies, it ought not, amidst the clang of party 
strife, to be forgotten that it is based on a thoroughly 
sound principle, the adoption of which was constantly 
urged on the Government during the discussions on Old 
Age Pensions. The total repeal of this Act, even if such 
a course were possible, would, in the opinion of the 
present writer, be undesirable. 

It will, however, be more profitable, instead of dwelling 
on past history, to consider what, in existing circum. 
stances, should be the broad lines of the financial policy 
of the future. This is all the more necessary as there is 
an imminent danger that sound finance will be sacrificed 
to electioneering necessities, and that the Treasury, which 
has, for the first time in our history, fallen into the hands 
of the leading demagogue of the day, will degenerate into 
a mere vote-catching machine. 

It is perfectly useless to indulge in mournful platitudes 
over the enormous burden of naval and military expendi- 
ture. That burden, heavy though it be, must be borne, 
It is too frequently forgotten that, as an insurance, the 
high naval expenditure of recent years has proved eminently 
successful. The greatest of British interests is the preser- 
vation of peace. ‘he Emperor of Austria, who is probably 
as highly qualified as any living individual to express a 
valuable opinion on this subject, is credited with the 
saying that a predominant British Navy is one of the best 
guarantees for the peace of Europe. It is notorious that, 
when the unfortunate Fashoda incident occurred, the over- 
whelming naval strength of this country was one of the 
main factors which prevented the outbreak of war. 
Further Mr. Mallet rightly draws attention to the 
fact that the settlement of South African affairs was 
only rendered possible by the command of the sea 
enjoyed by Great Britain. Social reform is very im- 
portant. But adequate provision to preserve the integrity 
of the United Kingdom against foreign attack and to 
maintain our naval predominance constitutes by far the 
most important duty which any Government has to 
perform. It would bo little short of criminal to neglect 
this duty. 

According to the classification adopted by the Treasury, 
the chief result of the changes which have been introduced 
since 1887-88 has been to increase the percentage derived 
from direct taxes from 45°3 to 57°6, and to decrease that 
derived from indirect taxes from 547 to 42-4. This pro- 
portionate change has been effected, not by any transfer of 
burdens, but by the creation of fresh burdens, which have 
been placed almost exclusively on the direct taxpayers. It 
was inevitable that, if State Socialism was to be recognized 
asa basis of financial administration, there should be a 
distinct approach to the principle, which would have 
been regarded by most of the financiers of the past as 
a pernicious heresy, that taxation is in itself no evil, 
provided that the money raised is usefully employed. It 
is obviously impossible to secure simultaneously the 
advantages both of the old and of the new system. 
The price which has to be paid for lavish expenditure 
on social services is that the ability of the country to meet 
the financial strain caused by any unforeseen emergencies 
is, pro tanto, diminished. The point is one of the utmost 
importance. The main reason why England emerged 
victoriously from the Napoleonic wars was that her 
financial resources were able to bear the prolonged strain 
better than those of her opponent. Preparation for war 
involves the exercise of financial quite as much as of 
military and naval foresight. Further, it is to be remem- 
bered not only that the financial régime initiated by the 
present Government has not as yet stood the strain of any 
national crisis, but also that it has been carried into 
execution in exceptionally favourable circumstances of an 
adventitious character. Apart from the possibility of 
foreign complications, he would be a bold man who, 
looking more especially to the present condition of the 
Irish question, would prophesy that no internal convulsion 
of a nature calculated to present the recent fiscal changes 
in a wholly new aspect is inconceivable or even highly 
improbable. ‘The main objection to the policy adopted 
by the Government is that the fiscal reserves of the country 
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‘jously impaired. Mr. Lloyd George asked in 

— “rndirect een should not be considered as a 

time of war. On this proposal, Mr. Mallet 

‘stly remarks, “The history of the South African 

wry = lies an answer.” Sir Robert Giffen and others 

ur a ceathe to insist on the point that the only true 

fis sal ot is to be found in a resort to direct taxation. 
They were certainly right. ' ’ 

The only partial remedy which can be applied to the 
evil indicated above is to reduce debt in ordinary times. 
The history of the various incursions which have of recent 

ears been made upon the Sinking Fund is given in full 

y Mr. Mallet. It is unnecessary to repeat it. It will be 
sufficient to say that in 1909 Mr. Lloyd George went to 
the extreme of what was permissible by reducing the 
fixed debt charge from 28 to 24} millions, and that in 
1912 he was apparently only prevented from diverting the 

reater portion of the old Sinking Fund to purposes for 
which it was not intended by the strong opposition which 
the suggestion encountered in Parliament. Looking to 
the ever-increasing demands made upon the Treasury, it 
is not impossible that some such proposal will be revived. 
If so, it is most earnestly to be hoped that Parliament will 
reject it. Of all the measures which may be adopted to 
meet existing financial difficulties, any further reduction 
of the Sinking Funds, whether old or new, is almost 
certainly the worst. The force of whatever arguments 
might previously have been advanced in favour of reducing 
debt has been enormously enhanced by the policy recently 
adopted by the Government. If any change is made, the 
Sinking Fund, far from being diminished, should be 
increased. 

The writer of the present article is of opinion that, 

whatever criticisms may justly be made on the details of 
recent measures, the manuer in which the burden of taxa- 
tion is now distributed between the direct and indirect 
taxpayers is not, on the whole, inequitable. The question, 
however, naturally arises as to where the process of 
burdening the direct taxpayers, which has been initiated 
in so drastic a manner, is to stop. It is somewhat ominous 
that so responsible an authority as a recent Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury should have spoken without 
condemnation, and even with some degree of qualified 
approval, of Mr. Snowden’s idea that before long the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should “propose a Budget 
of 300 or 400 millions.” Mr. Lloyd George has, however, 
never committed himself to the extreme Socialistic doctrine 
that the whole burden of taxation should be borne by those 
who are comparatively wealthy. His view, as expressed in 
1911, is that “every member of the community ought to 
contribute,” but “in proportion to his means,” and the 
Prime Minister, in a remarkable speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on June I1th, 1913, by admitting 
the necessity of maintaining the existing taxes on food for 
purposes of revenue, virtually gave his adherence to 
the same principle. A more recent utterance, which seems 
to indicate an intention to impose a universal Income Tax, 
points in a similar direction. Public confidence, which has 
of late been rudely shaken by the acts performed, and perhaps 
even still more by the language used, by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, might possibly in some slight degree be 
restored if it were known that, in distributing the burden 
of taxation, the Government would proceed on some fixed 
and recognized principle which would be capable of defence 
not merely on electioneering but also on economic grounds. 
It may, however, be readily admitted that the difficulties 
of laying down any precise rule as to the manner in which 
the principle enunciated by both the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be applied are 
almost insuperable. Indeed, if anything of this sort were 
to be attempted, it would be necessary, as a preliminary, 
to inquire into the actual incidence of taxation, a subject 
which bristles with difficulties. Mr. Mallet frequently 
alludes to the necessity of instituting such an inquiry, and 
Lord Haldane suggested in 1904 that a Royal Commission 
“containing the best statisticians and economists of the 
country, with some of the first men of business,” should be 
appointed to go fully into the question of the “ distribu- 
tion of the national income and the way in which taxation 
fell upon it.” The suggestion is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration, although here, again, the difficulty of arriving 
at any very precise and definite conclusions has, unfor- 
tunately, to be admitted. CROMER. 
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EUCKEN MADE EASY. 
HEN Cabanis said that “thought is a secretion of the 
brain” he put materialism in a nutshell. Materialism 
is capable of such compression, but unfortunately the more 
spiritual philosophies are not, and there are no nutshell answers 
whereby Cabanis may be refuted. A vast number of thinking and 
hardworking people feel a strong conviction that materialism 
is not true, and hear with wistful interest the names of the 
modern philosophers whose theories are supposed to undermine 
its foundations. They do not, however, read the writings of 
these men, who give voice to the plain man’s convictions, 
because they do not write so as to be immediately understood 
by the plain man, who has, as a rule, no time for close study. 
For most of us Rudolf Eucken, for instance, the German 
philosopher who wrote Main Currents of Modern Thought, is 
simply a great name which we are accustomed to hear coupled 
with Bergson upon the anti-materialistic side. For anyone 
who would like to know more of him Mr. Meyrick Booth has 
written a simplification of his philosophy—Rudolf Eucken: 
his Philosophy and Influence (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
3s. 6d. net). It is no part of our intention to comment upon 
the adequacy of Mr. Booth's interpretation; we leave that to 
professed metaphysicians. What we do want to say is that, 
from the point of view of the plain man, he has written a 
deeply interesting book. Mr. Booth knows what his readers 
want of him. He goes straight to the root of the matter. He 
has given himself to the translation and exposition of Eucken 
because he believes Eucken has rendered a service to the age, 
that is, has “ made it possible for men and women to accept the 
reality and supremacy of the spiritual and Divine. To those 
who have been brought up in the so-called realistic thought of 
the nineteenth century he brings a complete reversal of values. 
He has made materialism seem out of date.” This is precisely 
what the readers who will be attracted by such a book as this want 
ofa philosopher. It is easy for the disciples of intellectualism 
to laugh at them and say their search for truth is a mockery, 
since they start upon the journey carrying their convictions 
with them. They do not deserve these jibes. They want a 
reasonable defence for an intuition, and that is a perfectly 
legitimate thing to want. The intuition they desire to defend 
is becoming more and more insistent. “There are abundant 
indications on the upper levels of civilization that the wave 
of materialism has spent its strength, and that even while 
flooding the lower levels of society, it is, in reality, an ebbing 
force.” These are Mr. Booth’s words. Eucken himself takes 
it as granted that materialism is losing ground. “ It seems to 
be more and more out of the question that we should conceive 
of life as a mere property of matter, it is becoming more 
and more recognized that life must be granted an independent 
character.” But Professor Eucken’s conclusions leave this 
merely negative position very far behind. Mr. Booth thus 
interprets him :— 

“The reader must think of the spiritual life as a living’ 

working, creating, self-active, vital energy, which, at its highest 
level, possesses the attribute of personality. Far from being 
explicable by any merely intellectual process, such a process 
can be valid only in so far as it is in harmony with this parent 
energy, which is as much the source of all truth as it is of the 
entire realm of nature. The spiritual life is not, as a materialistic 
science would assume, an annexe of a reality other than itself, but 
is itself the very core of all reality.” 
In fact, to quote Eucken’s own words, “the corner-stone of 
all philosophical thought and the axiom of axioms is the fact 
of a world-embracing spiritual life.” Only thus, to his mind, 
can the history of man be explained. The ordinary doctrine 
of evolution does not, he maintains, explain man’s present 
position :— 

“For the life of the human soul does not remain ina state of 
disintegration and confinement to separate points, as does that 
of animals: it results in an integration and the formation of a 
common life, which in turn develops an immeasurable wealth of 
concrete fact, displaying essentially new features as compared 
with the merely natural world. History and society, in their 
distinctively human sense, would be impossible without this 
integration. In its absence, how could speech be employed to 
— thought and how could human culture have developed 
at alli 

Materialism, he teaches, “disregards everything specific- 
ally human, everything spiritual, and everything which 
imparts a content to life.” Manis not a mere derivative of 
natural processes. “There must be a unity of some kind 
ruling within us; but the mechanism of nature can never 
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produce such a unity.” 
reader to take a very difficult step. No longer quoting bu 


once more interpreting Eucken, he says that man “stands 


where nature passes over into spirit. And his active partici 
pation is essential to the movement of elevation.” He can 


we understand, remain stationary; he can remain a natural 
man and little more than an animal; or he can by spiritual 
“Without 
man’s participation and decision, the movement at his par- 
ticular point can make no further progress.” Man is thus 
raised “out of the mechanism of nature to a position of 


effort co-operate in the scheme of the universe. 


creative responsibility.” 


There is something of irony about the fact, so interestingly 
brought out by Mr. Booth, that both Bergson and Eucken are 
the sworn foes of “ intellectualism,” laying immense stress 
upon intuition and all those qualities of the mind which 
“A fundamental mistake is 
made,” writes Mr. Booth, “ when the intellect is exalted to the 
position of supreme arbiter of truth and sole criterion of 


we vaguely called percipience. 


reality.” It is but a meagre knowledge, he continues, which 
is acquired through pure reason. 
“The modern world has reason to be peculiarly grateful to 
Eucken and Bergson for their determined resistance to intellec- 
tualism. The latter has pointed out that the intellect no more 
represents the mind as a whole, than the eye represents the body 
asawhole. Just asthe body needs an eye in order to form a 
definite image of a particular section of reality, so the mind needs 
the intellect to aid it in the proper performance of its functions. 
The intellect gives us, says Bergson, that view of life which will 
be most useful to us for immediate practical purposes.” 
All this brings us to the two questions which were probably 
uppermost in the plain man’s mind when he set off to read 
the book—the social question and the question of religion. 
Our author takes it for granted that the modern world is 
unhappy. Quoting from Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern 
Thought, he writes :— 
“The nineteenth century, more than any other epoch, enlarged 
the whole aspect of life and improved human conditions. One 
would have expected it to close with a proud and joyful conscious- 
ness ofstrength. The fact that it did not do so points to an error 
in the type of life which dominated the period. This error is to 
be found in the desire of realism to eliminate the soul. And the 
soul will not allow itself to be eliminated.” 
Men turn away from religion, and in place of the religious 
ideal they put the elimination of suffering. Eucken boldly 
maintains that “not suffering, but spiritual destitution is 
man’s worst enemy.” The tendency of the modern world to 
seek salvation in the welfare of society is, he thinks, a hopeless 
effort. “Life cannot be made simply a question of relation- 
ship to environment and of the development of mutual 
relationship (as this tendency would have it) without the 
independence of the isolated factor being most seriously 
reduced. And it must not be forgotten that the individual 
is the sole source of original spiritual life; corporate social 
life can do no more than unite and utilize.” To a revival 
of Christianity he appears to look for relief of this destitu- 
tion, but he thinks no extant form can be said to suit the 
times—“ the supreme task of the age is a positive reconstruc- 
tion of religion.” If that great work be ever accomplished it 
must be by some philosopher who needs no interpreter to stand 
between himself and the plain man—who should, however, 
be very grateful to Mr. Booth. 





THE “FURIA FRANCESE.” 

N Monday our English heavy-weight boxing champion 
went down in a few seconds before the élan of the 
clever and confident Frenchman’s assault, and many news- 
papers proceeded to say that the great days of English 
boxing were over. This sort of lamentation is nonsensical, and 
deplorable into the bargain, since such morbid gravity looks 
as though we had lost the old art of taking our punishment 
properly. What happened was that one Englishman was 
beaten by one Frenchman who was a far more skilful 
boxer and thoroughly deserved his victory. Yet the case 
cannot be stated quite so simply as that, thongh, however it 
be stated, the jeremiads remain absurd. Wells was a very 
suitable victim of the furia francese, as the Italians called 
the headlong onset of the French, because he had to be beaten 
by the daring and recklessness of in-fighting or not at all. 
1f Wells had been able to control the manner of the fight 


From here Mr. Booth invites the 


a 
would almost certainly have won. His tremendous reach 


and his long, hard, driving blows, which carry the whole 
weight of his body, must eventually have exhausted hig 
opponent. But Carpentier never gave him a chance of 
playing his only game. Carpentier closed in, taking all the 
risks of his method, and hammered away at what he knew 
from experience was Wells’s weak spot. There are may 
boxers to-day who can hit harder than Carpentier, byt 
the rain of short-arm blows aimed with amazing accuracy at 
a single spot on the body were much more than the 
equivalent of a single tremendous punch at the full length 
of the arm. Wells had said before the fight that he did not 
altogether understand Carpentier’s methods, yet though he 
admitted that he was apprehensive of them he apparently had 
not tried scientifically to master them. He was undoubtedly 
nervous, but nervousness can hardly be an explanation of hig 
defeat, since such feelings always disappear immediately a man 
gets to work. He was beaten partly because he had a weak 
spot, and partly—and chiefly—because his method was ag 
inferior one to Carpentier’s. 

It is the old story of the pupil teaching the master, and the 
master refusing to be taught. Carpentier has learned, and, 
we fancy, improved upon, the American style ‘£ fighting, 
which is not beautiful, but is certainly effective. Wells 
always stands up as straight asa lath and attempts to keep 
his man at a safe distance—just the right distance for 
smashing blows. If he can do it by means of that long arm 
which has won him so many fights, he can win at his 
leisure. But Carpentier is not to be kept off by that 
old English upstanding posture; he becomes a crouching, 
foreshortened figure, with all his vulnerable parts drawn 
in and tucked away, as it were. Wells presents every 
part of himself for punishment—if anyone can get there to 
deliver it. Itis a curious thing that the crouching attitude 
should be characteristic of American methods in jockeyship, 
in jumping, in running-starts, and in boxing. In_horse- 
racing the crouch has become everywhere supreme. In 
running we are doubtful about it. In boxing it now seems 
that it must be accepted. If so, it may be that we shall 
change our ideas as to what is the best figure for a heavy- 
weight boxer. We shall look fora winner among men who 
are compact rather than tall, men who can reiterate their 
blows like a woodpecker rather than immense sloggers, 
men who can take a heavy accumulation of punishment— 
each blow of which will be less severe than the occasional 
smash that used to get home in the out-fighting of heavy- 
weights—on their much-enduring bodies. Wells could not 
stand the accumulation of blows. He was physically unable. 
His courage was not in question. It did not even have time 
to come to his service. The new kind of boxing is perfectly 
adapted to the French buoyancy and aggressiveness in 
attack. After all, the secret of all victory is in the attack. 
But there are still in England men as quick of foot, as com- 
pactly built, as strong im endurance as ever. If the new 
method is the only one, let us hope that none will be too 
proud to learn it. It is craven, at all events, to suppose 
that we are declining into an athletic senility because 
mations which formerly took no interest in sports, but are 
now practising them more widely every year, can often beat 
us at our own game. Nothing else was to be expected. A 
transplanted shrub generally grows vigorously at first in its 
new soil. Fresh brains get to work on stereotyped habits, 
and improve upon them. But the man who has an open mind 
will never refuse to be instructed. We are being taken back 
to the beginning of things, and have to win distinction all 
over again. It is a time for good-humoured determination, 
not for a national threnody over the days when one beef-fed 
Englishman was supposed to be able to tackle three Frencb- 
men with his fists. We have learned lessons from the British 
Dominions in football and cricket, and can learn a new one 
from France in boxing. 

Even though we may be quite reconciled in the future 
to failure in over-specialized sports, where the joy of the 
game has been lost in the sheer business of winning, we 
hope that boxing—in which we inclade professional boxing 
—will never be neglected in Britain. There is nothing 
ignoble in the Englishman’s traditional love of a fight. The 
narratives of fights with fists are among the best-known 
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and to allow Oarpentier only to carry on out-fighting, he 





passages in all English literature,and the reason why they 
stand out in the memory is a good one. The fight with 
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Slogger Williams in Tom Brown's Schooldays, the fight with 
the Flaming Tinman in Lavengro, the fight described in 
Hazlitt’s unforgettable essay—these things are precious 
because they remind us that a good cause, or the competitive 
spirit, may make a man reckon the pains of the body as of 
no agcount. Boxing has a disciplinary influence almost 
spiritual in force. There is a mission in London where 
thirty or forty young professional boxers give their services 
free every year for charity. They gladly spill a little blood 
or run the chance of being knocked out for the good of the 
cause, or it may be only to oblige their friend the missioner. 
The clergy are quite right to encourage hard boxing. They 
know the splendid results of the self-control and strict 
living which it demands. Everyone who has ever boxed 
remembers the anger he felt rushing to his head as he received 
the first stinging, unexpected blow, and he remembers, too, 
the disastrous results of letting anger dictate his blows. Let 
anger take the place of cool watchfulness and the fight is 
lost. The man who boxes regularly is compelled to be in good 
condition. His brain must be quick and his sight clear, or 
he will fail in the judgment necessary for slipping and 
ducking; and especially will he fail at bending back just 
enough to let his opponent’s blow fall an inch short of his 
nose. No self-indulgent man can stand the strain of the 
rapid footwork. His legs will give way. Boxing is not a 
pastime for loafers, drinkers, and softs. Bullies and black- 
guards may make it an evil thing, but in spite of the 
betrayers of this glorious pastime it remains the most 
perfect school in the whole field of athletics for good 
temper, good manners, kindliness, and generosity. We have 
not the pleasure of Carpentier’s acquaintance, but we are 
certain that his “French fury” in boxing is matched by 
magnanimity and chivalry. 





THE NEW INSECT HOUSE AT THE ZOO. 
NOR years the Zoo has lacked an insect house worthy of 
- the name, and now ut last the need seems likely to be 
fulfilled. In December last year Sir James Caird presented 
the Zoological Society with £1,000 to build a house in which 
insect life could be intelligently studied, and the house has 
now been opened for some weeks and is in full working 
order. More, no doubt, will be on view in the spring and 
summer, when the tide of certain forms of insect life is fuller, 
but there is already enough in the house to keep a visitor 
occupied for more than an hour or two. From the first it 
has proved one of the most attractive houses in the Gardens— 
so attractive, indeed, that the speculation suggests itself as 
to whether the authorities will be able to open it on Bank 
holidays. ‘The temperature, you would suppose, would be 
considerably altered by perpetually opening and shutting the 
swing doors. But it would be a pity if the new insect house, 
like the old one, had to be closed on days when it would be so 
greatly appreciated. 
“Insects” in this house is a term covering a wide field of 
life, from edible snails to peacock butterflies. On each side 
of the house are alcoves, arranged either so that the cases or 
cages can be shown in tiers, or else fitted as aquaria, large and 
small, These aquaria are in some ways the most interesting 
things to be seen in the house. The larger ones are big glass 
tanks with floors of gravel, and are occupied by water beetles, 
water boatmen, pond and river snails, and smaller creatures 
such as shrimps. The big water beetles (Hydrophilus piceus) 
from Italy have a large tank to themselves, and are delightful 
to watch in their water-forest of weed, which is planted among 
the small stones on the floor of the tank, and grows straight 
up in the water like a clump of trees. The beetles are dark 
and shining, and as they dive and swim their under-sides 
catch the light and gleam like polished silver; you can watch 
a beetle swim down into the depths, cut a piece of weed and 
go sailing up with it to the surface, where he lies half 
submerged, eating the weed at his leisure. Weed is the 
staple diet of these big beetles, but they may get an earth- 
worm, perhaps, now and then. Next to the larger aquaria are 
a number of small glass tanks, and these, possibly because 
their inhabitants are so small, are even more attractive than 
the water beetles. In one you may see the larva of the 
mayfly, a grey and slender creature soaring in the water 
With exactly the same flight that you may watch in June 
Over the willow-herbs; in another there is the fresh-water 








louse, walking about on its knees on the floor or climbing 
over the weed; in another is the fairy shrimp, Cheiro- 
cephalus diaphanus, a fantastic little being with a head which 
it moves from side to side, while it swims on its back round 
the tank oaring itself with its feathery legs—a queer con- 
tinuous motion like the ripple of a stream. Here you may 
find caddis worms of various sizes, and various fashions in 
dress; you can watch a caddis which has determined on a 
new green apron, cutting away at a piece of weed 
like a person turning a screw. Here is the rat-tailed 
maggot, which is an evil-looking creature tailed very 
like a rat indeed; and not far from it is a small tank 
with a number of phantom larvae (Corethra plumicornis) 
swimming in and out of the weed, transparent bodies hardly 
distinguishable from the water in which they move. The 
spotted mosquito larva bas a tank, and so has the alder fly, 
and the red mite, a speck of brilliant scarlet moving fast 
through water and weed; and there are tanks for black and 
brown flat worms, and water scorpions, and various water 
beetles, and leeches, which are fed on other water creatures 
and sometimes an earthworm. One of the most interesting 
sights is the water boatmen making a meal of bloodworms. 
The worms are put into the little tank and the water boat- 
men, gleaming in brown and silver, rush at them, and seize 
the unhappy worms by the neck; sometimes two boatmen 
seize the same worm and fight for it. Eventually the 
unfortunate worms are each carried off and sucked till 
they are empty; you can see a boatman that bas dined 
still holding in his jaws the green and empty case which 
was once a worm, Bloodworms are the diet of several of 
these water creatures, which vary in appetite. The water 
scorpions, the keeper may tell you, are very quiet; but the 
water beetles—particularly a large bowlful of Rhantus 
bistriatus—are even more ravenous than the boatmen, and 
it is a “regular sight” to see them dash at the worms. 

Black slugs hidden under leaves and edible snails at work 
on edible cabbages are not quite so interesting as the boat- 
men and water beetles, nor do land crabs and fresh-water crabs 
deserve to receive visitors when they hide under moss and 
stones. But there is a singular fascination in spiders, especi- 
ally the large bird-eating spiders from Trinidad. These long- 
limbed and hairy creatures are generally to be seen bunched 
up in some corner, or in the recesses of the flower-pot which 
they use as a cave, with the remains of a meal conveniently 
near. “He would like a bird, of course,” you will possibly be 
told when inspecting one of them; but here he may not have 
a bird. A mouse he may have, brought to him immediately 
after being killed; but cockroaches are the usual diet, and 
the empty shells of cockroaches abide by him. Opposite the 
bird-eating spiders, or tarantulas, as they used to be called in 
less scientific days, before the choice of names was between 
Avicularia avicularia and Psalmopoeus Cambridgei, the twitch- 
causing spider, are some quieter insects in glass jars. These 
are the stick insects, which are just now the subject of a 
curious experiment. All the insects are females, since males 
in this species do not normally occur ; but all these females are 
fertile, and arelaying eggs. Some of the insects are brown and 
some green, and the eggs belonging to the brown and green 
are being kept separate. When these eggs hatch the per- 
centage of green and brown insects will be determined, and 
their eggs again—since the fertilization continues through 
several generations — will be separated and hatched and 
watched until it can be determined in what way the two 
colours are transmitted. It is an experiment which may add 
something to our knowledge of that fascinating subject, 
parthenogenesis; meanwhile the egg-laying insects continue 
their reposeful and twig-like attitudes on their sprays of 
privet. 

The water creatures, perhaps, attract most observation, 
but there will always be a public for the moths and butterflies. 
The largest moths in the collection are also some of the 
easiest to observe, and it will probably be possible during 
next year to watch them through the whole cycle of their 
life. They are the big silkworm moths, Attacus atlas, which 
occupy a corner cage and are hung up in their cocoons or 
perch about the cage after hatching out. The females, as is 
the case with so many moths and butterflies, are larger than 
the males, and may be as much as eight inches across, with 
bright brown wings splashed with white. They do not live 
many days, for they are big creatures to fly about a cage, 
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their insect courtship is short, and as soon as the eggs are 
laid the cycle of life begins again. Eggs, cocoons, and the 
perfect moth are all to be seen in the same cage, and somehow 
convey an odd effect of domesticity. Less at home are the 
peacock butterflies opposite them, which, indeed, look a little 
out of place on a winter day, hanging from the ceiling or 
fanning their wings over bunches of chrysanthemums. Pea- 
cock butterflies, of course, are often to be seen on warm days 
in winter, emerging for an hour or two from their winter 
sleep, but they look a little unhappy as a permanent exhibit 
on chrysanthemums. As to this particular flower, they have 
already added something to existing observations of the 
preferences of butterflies for particular colours. The chry- 
santhemum blossoms are sprinkled with sugar for them to 
feed on, and if it is a white blossom they will flock to it, but 
if it is yellow they refuse togo near it, or feed and fly away. 
Pink they like, and it would be worth trying them with 
mauve, for peacocks love all colours of phloxes and Michaelmas 
daisies. But this feeding of the peacock butterflies in winter 
suggests other questions. Will they live if they are kept 
awake all through the winter months? Generally speaking, 
the life of a summer butterfly is six weeks or so, and those 
which hibernate emerge from the chrysalis in September, go 
to sleep in October, wake up at the end of March or beginning 
of April, lay their eggs and die. But if they are not allowed to 
go to sleep, and if the wheels of their being are kept running 
uninterruptedly from the day on which they hatch, will not 
the machinery break down at the usual time? Will they last 
into the spring? A more satisfactory plan, surely, would be to 
allow the insects to be seen, not flying round chrysanthemums, 
but actually hibernating as they would naturally, under some 
such shelter as rough cork, or, in the case of butterflies like 
the Brimstone, suspended among ivy, to show the remarkable 
way in which the wings match the shape and colour of the 
leaves. Another interesting point on which knowledge might be 
obtained is the question of the hibernation of Red Admiral 
butterflies. So far as is known, Red Admirals do not hibernate 
in Great Britain, but there seems to be no reason why they 
should not do so; they belong to the same family as the 
Peacock and the Tortoiseshells, which go through every winter 
with us. As regards these butterflies, and the considerably 
rarer Clouded Yellows, which almost certainly hibernate, there 
are further points which need clearing up, and an insect house 
where the butterflies could be watched from day to day under 
natural conditions in the winter might possibly add a good 
deal to our knowledge. But as regards Clouded Yellows, the 
opportunity for experiment will not come every year. In some 
years hardly one is to be seen; in others the butterflies are 
everywhere. This autumn will be reckoned among the “ great 
Clouded Yellow years”; perbaps elsewhere than in Regent’s 
Park experiments with hibernating specimens have already 
been begun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CIVIL WAR AND THE ARMY. 


(To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecraron.”’] 


Six,—In your issue of November 22nd “ Discipline” wrote 
that the Army was a weapon with which the Government 
eould enforce, inter alia, any Act of Parliament. Other 
writers appear to be under the same misapprehension. A 
bigger mistake was never made. The Army is not at the beck 
and call of the Government at all for any such purpose. May 
I explain the law and the strength of the Unionist position ? 

First, the command and power to govern and issue orders 
to the Army are the prerogative of the King, subject to the 
control of Parliament. 

Secondly, the Army cannot exist at all unless permission 
by Act of Parliament is granted in each year, and it cannot 
be used for any purpose save the defence of the country in 
time of war without the express authority of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Thirdly, when soldiers are employed to aid the “ civil 


power” in the preservation of the peace, their services are 


made use of as citizens and not as being “the Army” at all. 


As to the first proposition, in the year 1660 it was declared 
by an Act of Parliament (which is still in force, 13 Car. 2, 


~aauenaaeniil 

“Forasmuch as within all His Majesty’s realms and dominj 
the sole supreme government command and disposition of the 
Militia and of all forces by sea and land and of all forts and 
places of strength is and by the law of England ever wus th 
undoubted right of His Majesty and His Royal predecesson 
Kings and Queens of England and that both or either of the 
Houses of Parliament cannot nor ought not to pretend to the 
same, &c. 

The latest declaration of Parliament on the King’s preroga. 
tive is contained in Section 71 of the Army Act, 1881, in the 
following terms :— 

“(1) For the purpose of removing doubts as to the powers of 
command vested or to be vested in officers and others belongin 
to Her Majesty’s forces, it is hereby declared that Her Majesty 
may, in such manner as to Her Majesty may from time to time 
seem meet, make regulations as to the persons to be invested as 
officers or otherwise, with command over Her Majesty’s forces, 
or any part thereof, or any person belonging thereto, and as to 
the mode in which such command is to be exercised; provided 
that command shall not be given to any person over a person 
superior in rank to himself, 

(2) Nothing in this Section shall be deemed to be in deroga- 
tion of any power otherwise vested in Her Majesty.” 

The questior of the control of the exercise of this Royal 
prerogative by Parliament is necessarily involved in the 
second proposition. 

Secondly, the Bill of Rights, 1688, declares, amid other 
recitals of the ancient laws of the realm :— 

“That the raising or keeping a standing Army within the 
Kingdom in time of peace unless it be with the consent of Parlia. 
ment is against the law.” 

The Army Act, 1881, controlling the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative of government of the Army enacts (Section 2) :— 

“This Act shall continue in force only for such time and subject 
to such provisions as may be specified in an Annual Act of Parlia- 
ment bringing into force and continuing the same.” 

The Army (Annual) Act, 1913, repeats the declaration in 
the Bill of Rights, and provides for the continuance of “a 
body of forces for the safety of the United Kingdom and the 
defence of the possessions of His Majesty's Crowa” until (as 
regards the United Kingdom) April 30th, 1914, 

Therefore, under the present law the Army will cease to 
exist on May Ist next, and until then it only exists for one 
purpose—defence. Now if troops be moved to Ireland and 
kept there to overawe Ulster they cannot be available for an 
expeditionary force if required. These objects being incon- 
sistent, the former must be illegal, not being authorized by the 
Annual Act, which is for the purpose of permitting the Army 
to exist at all in time of peace so as to be prepared for war. 
When the limits imposed by that Act are overstepped by any 
action, such action is illegal by virtue of the Bill of Rights. 
In the last debate on this subject in the House of Commons 
(May 20th to 23rd, 1878) this constitutional position was dis- 
cussed and authorities quoted. When the Army has been 
used in the case of Irish rebellions Acts of Parliament were 
passed for the purpose. 

Thirdly, an objector may say, “ Waat about using troops in 
keeping the peace?” The answer is that the Army is not 
used, but the services of the soldiers availed of as being 
citizens. Under the Common Law and the Riot Act the 
Justices of the Peace can call upon all able-bodied citizens to 
assist in keeping the peace, and they may be indicted if they 
refuse to do so. Mansfield, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, laid down the law in the following terms: “It is there- 
fore highly important that the mistake should be corrected 
which supposes that an Englishman by taking upon him the 
additional character of a soldier puts off any of the rights or 
duties of an Englishman” (Manual of Military Law, 1907, 
p. 208). The legal position is summarized in the Report on 
the Featherstone Riots :— 

“ A soldier for the purpose of establishing civil order is only 
citizen armed in a particular manner. He cannot because he is @ 
soldier excuse himself if without necessity he takes human life. 
The duty of magistrates and peace officers to summon or abstain 
from summoning the assistance of the military depends in like 
manner on the necessities of the case... . An order from the 
magistrate who is present is required by military regulations, and 
wisdom and discretion are entirely in favour of the observance of 
such a practice. But the order of the magistrate has at law no 
legal effect. Its presence does not justify the firing if the magis- 
trate is wrong.” 

On such occasions the troops are not under the direction of 
the Government at all. Mr. Asquith himself has made the 
position perfectly plain :— 





St. 1, C. 6) as follows :—~ 


“The request for the intervention of the military was made by 
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thority on their own responsibility, and complied with 
by the military authorities in pursuance of the duty which the 
is casts upon them... . Nothing, in my opinion, can be more 
~ portant than that on the rare occasions which justify the 
pens ‘loyment of soldiers for preventing or putting down civil dis- 
terbasoes the soldiers should act throughout in the presence and 
under the direction of the civil magistrate.”—(Hansard, 4th Series, 
Vol. XX., 1308-9.) 
This use of soldiers as citizens is recognized and provided for 
by statute. Section 5 of the Reserve Forces Act, 1882, gives 
wer to the Lord-Lieutenant or a Secretary of State to call 
out men belonging to the Army Reserve “to aid the civil 
power in the preservation of the public peace,” and power is 
given to any officer commanding the forces in any town or 
district, “on the requisition in writing of any justice of the 
peace, to call out for the purpose aforesaid” men of the Army 
Reserve in his district. And special provision is made in the 
Army Act to bring the men so called up under the control of 
their officers. If to-morrow in Belfast riots broke out because 
the Union Jack was used at a soldier’s funeral, or by Sunday- 
school children (as has happened), the Lord Mayor can call 
out both the Ulster Volunteers and the military to assist him 
in keeping the peace. The law is the same for both. 

Underneath this Home Rule controversy lies the implied 
elaim of the majority in a single Chamber to override the 
Constitution, and use the Army to impose their will on the 
people they are afraid to consult. The Unionists occupy a 
strong position. The Ministers must (in order to discharge 
their obligations to the State) obtain from Parliament 
authority to have an army at all, and even then, “subject to 
such conditions as may be specified” before April 30th—that 
is, ten days before the Home Rule Bill can leave the House of 
Commons. 

Meanwhile the course for Unionists to take is clear. Let 
them educate the electors, by leaflet and canvass if necessary, 
as to the violation of the Constitution and infraction of the 
Bill of Rights contemplated by the Government. Next, let 
them proceed in the House of Commons by resolutions, or 
by proposing amendments to the Annual Army Act, to restrain 
the abuse of the Royal prerogative, and keep the Army for 
its proper function—defence of the kingdom, protecting also 
the consciences of loyal soldiers. On this point I quote the 
words of the late Mr. Gladstone when he discussed this very 
question of exceeding the Annual Mutiny Act :— 

“L think it is our duty from generation to generation, not to 
abandon, not to impair, not to suffer to be impaired, so far as it 
depends on us, the ancient and ancestral liberties of this country ; 
but to guard with the utmost jealousy every security that has 
been thought wise by the great sages of the Constitution for the 
purpose of guaranteeing. . . . It will be a great evil—it will bea 
national calamity—but there is one evil greater and one calamity 
deeper still, and that is that the day should come when, at any 
rate, the minority of the House of Commons should shrink from 
its duty, and should fail to use every effort in its power to bring 
to the knowledge of the people the mode in which, and the circum- 
stances under which, its liberties are being dealt with by its 
representatives.””—( Hansard, 3rd Series, CCXL., 407.) 

Finally, the House of Lords can introduce and insist on the 
amendments necessary to keep the Government within the 
law. If they are accepted, the possibility of coercion is gone. 
If the amendments are refused, the Government can appeal to 
the people. But for what? For the power to use the Army 
against them—which has been refused to every monarch from 
James IL to George V. They would raise the same issue that 
was raised by King Charles I. at Nottingham and settled, as 
far as he was concerned, at Whitehall.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Temple Gardens, E.C. JAMES RoBeERts. 

[Though we publish this letter, and agree in the main with 
its statement of the law, we must not be taken to agree that 
the House of Lords should refuse to pass the Army Act in 
1914 except with amendments. The Unionists are not the 
party of revolution, but of law and order, and they must take 
no action which would imperil the safety of the realm. But 
they have aright and a duty to support the legal principle 
that the Government and their instruments, civil and military, 

must justify their action should they take human life, and that 
“superior orders” are not per se a justification. That is, and 
will, we trust, remain, the law of the land.—Ep. Spectator. } 


the local au 





THE COERCION OF ULSTER. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “ Sprcrator.” ] 
Sir,—With the greatest respect I venture to question the 
wisdom of the advice you give in the leading article under 


the above heading in last Saturday's Spectator. I respectfully 
submit that it is no part of the duty of Unionists to help the 
Government in the smallest degree to extricate themselves 
from the position in which they have involved themselves 
through their corrupt and scandalous bargain with the Irish 
Nationalists. Any conference will only be used by Mr. 
Asquith as a trap, to try and shunt some of the responsibility 
for civil war on to the shoulders of the leaders of the Unionist 
Party. He played exactly the same trick with the Conference 
about the Parliament Act, and our leaders incontinently 
fell into it and were completely fooled. If civil war is to 
come, let those who have involved their country in it, in 
pursuance of a corrupt bargain, take the full responsibility 
for it. No one can deny that revolt against a corrupt Govern- 
ment is justifiable in certain circumstances; and certainly 
no Liberal will deny that William of Orange was justified in 
waging war against James IL., or Cromwell against Charles L 
Civil war may be a great calamity, but the tyranny of a greedy 
caucus and the dissolution of the United Kingdom may be 
even a greater one. At least, so think the Ulstermen, and 
they are prepared to back their opinion. And then we are 
calmly told that the British Army is to be ordered to fire 
upon the Union Jack in support of the very men who loudly 
cheered in the British Parliament for the defeat of our troops 
at Colenso, lit bonfires on the tops of Irish hills for Modder 
River, and freely hurled their scurrilous abuse at “ England's 
coward Army.” The Army swears to fight against the King's 
enemies and not against his loyal subjects. Our soldiers are 
human beings, our regiments have long memories and hold 
cherished traditions, although the individuals composing them 
may change; and Mr. Asquith will be able to wait and see 
whether British troops will fire upon the Union Jack, even 
with Captain Moonlight and Ford’s Skirmishers to help 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OC. C. Penrose-Firzazraup, Admiral. 





ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “ Srectator.’*"] 

S1z,—One of the strangest of the delusions under which 
English Radicals labour is the idea that if the Ulster diffi- 
culty is got over, the Irish question will be finally settled. 
People who live in Ireland know perfectly well that if every 
Protestant is shot down and Belfast laid in ruins matters will 
be no nearer toa settlement than they are at present. In 
saying this I am not relying on the opinions of private 
Unionists, but on the public statements of the Nationalists 
made in the most formal and authoritative way they 
can be. One of the most important days in the year to 
Irish Nationalists is November 23rd, the festival of the 
Manchester Martyrs. This year, in view of the probable 
establishment of Home Rule in a few months, it was cele- 
brated with more than usual pomp. On account of the 
disturbed state of Dublin, the chief celebration was held 
at Cork. In the great meeting in the City Hall there a 
resolution was carried by acclamation in favour of an Irish 
Republic, free and untrammelled by any outside Power, and 
the orator of the day, in delivering the oration, said that any 
Irishman joining the English Army or Navy was a traitor to 
his country, and that, as for Home Rule, the only basis on 
which there could be national unity was the acceptance of 
Ireland as a nation in the sense understood by the men of 
98, ’48, and ’67. It seems clear now that the Nationalists 
will be able to utilize what they describe as “the degraded, 
coward Army of England” to shoot down the only people in 
Ireland who have any attachment to the British Empire. 
But when that is done, will the same Army turn round and 
shoot the rest of the people living in Ireland, or will they 
retire and allow the Republic to be proclaimed peaceably ? 
If they are to follow the precedent of Sweden and Norway 
(which Mr. Gladstone used to hold up as a typical instance of 
successful Home Rule), they will probably take the latter 
course.—I am, Sir, &c., An IRISHMAN. 





“ABSIT OMEN!” 
[To rus Eprror ov tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Srz,—In your article of last week entitled “The Army in 
Ulster” you point out that the Liberal Party cling to the 
delusion that there can be no serious bloodshed, and that they 








argue, “It takes two to make a quarrel, and we don’t mean 
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words also taken from Washington’s “ Farewell Address"; 
“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to haye with 
them as little political connexion as possible” (italics mine) 

and that, as President Wilson will have “as little political 
connexion as possible” with Mexico, so also (under the Monrog 
Doctrine) will he deprecate a political connexion between 
Mexico and any other country which may have “extended 
its commercial relations” with it: which opinions of mine a 

obviously in conflict with the notion of Dr. Kraus that there 
is a “third and new underlying principle of the Monrog 
Doctrine” based, as he thinks, on an intention “ to protect the 
development of the material prosperity ” of the United States 
“and of its supremacy in the Americas.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


8. R. H. 


to be one of the two.” Escape is not always so easy. 
President Lincoln addressed the South in very similar terms 
just before the Civil War broke out. “The Government will 
not assail you,” he said. “ You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors.” Absit omen !—I am, Sir, &., 

Merrylee, Northwood, SPENCER WESTON. 





THE OPPOSITION AND THE ARMY. 
[To ruxz Epitor oy tae “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—The passage in Mr. Gardiner’s book to which I referred 
as hysterical (Spectator, November 29th) spoke of the Con- 
servatives as being prepared to fall back on the Army when 
they lost control of Parliament. In your last issue Mr. 
Gardiner maintains that this is a mere statement of fact, 
and, by way of example, refers to “a rebel army” which has 
for months been drilling in Ulster, thus completely ignoring 
the distinction between THE Army and AN army, which is, 
and always has been, the distinction between tyranny and 
resistance. Of course, tyranny (and Mr. Gardiner) may be 
right, and resistance (and Sir Frederick Banbury) wrong, but 





MR. KEIR HARDIE AND NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
{To tHe Eprron or tux “Sprxctator.”’) 

Srr,—The National Service League and the Navy League 

have good reason to feel grateful to the Independent Labour 



















































































































































































































































































these are difficult questions, and we shall get no nearer to a 
solution of them by such loose thinking as Mr. Gardiner’s 
letter discloses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 





THE GERMAN MILITARY DESPOTISM. 
[To tux Epiror or Tux “Srectator.’’]} 
Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” of December 6th, after 
reporting that the motions of censure on the Imperial Chan- 
cellor were carried by the crushing majority of 293 votes 
against 54, you say, “The Reichstag is only a very eminent 
debating society.” That notion is also the keynote of your 
leading article, “The German Military Despotism.” Now that 
“debating society ” holds the Imperial purse-strings and may 
also put a complete stop to all legislation—both things in 
essential analogy with the British House of Commons, and it 
has always been understood that these powers are the back- 
bone of the supremacy of the House of Commons as a factor 
of the British Constitution. So then a majority of the 
Reichstag is at all times in a position to make government 
practically impossible for any Chancellor of whom it dis- 
approves strongly enough to make a conflict worth while. In 
view of this condition of facts, the observations submitted in 
your articles in question are to a large extent beside the mark. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. WICHMANN. 
[The speech of the German Chancellor in the Reichstag on 
Tuesday supplies the answer to our correspondent’s letter.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND MEXICO. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “ Specraror.”’} 
S1r,—Awericans who have studied the origin and development 
of the famous doctrine which owes its name to the President 
who gave it form in a Message to the United States Congress 
in 1823 are not likely to agree with Dr. Herbert Kraus 
that “non-intervention by the United States in European 
questions ” is one of its “underlying principles.” (See Spec- 
tator, December 6th, 1913, pp. 961-962.) Very few, if any, 
would admit that there is any connexion between the doctrine 
and the policy which governs the United States in dealing 
with such questions, as to which it has been greatly influenced 
by the spirit of the advice of George Washington in his 
“ Farewell Address” to the people of the United States 
(September 17th, 1796—more than twenty-six years before 
President Monroe’s Message), in which he warned his fellow- 
eitizens “ against the insidious wiles of foreign influence,” and 
cautioned them not “to implicate” themselves “ by artificial 
ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of” the politics of Europe “ or 
the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships and 
enmities.” If America continues to follow this advice, it is 
inconceivable, for instance, that she could join either the Triple 
Alliance or even the Triple Entente (with the members of 
which she has racial or traditional friendships); but this, 
however, is not to say that there are no possible “ European 
questions ” in the settlement of which she might not desire to 
have a voice. If one who does not pretend to be in President 
Wilson’s confidence may be permitted to express an opinion 
as to the policy which he is probably pursuing in regard to 


Party for the services which Mr. Keir Hardie has recently 
rendered their cause by his public support of a supreme 
Navy, and his public advocacy of a citizen army. On 
November 24th, 1913, at Clydebank, in Scotland, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, in answer to questions, stated: (1) “If the Navy 
were beaten at sea the country would be starved into 
surrender.” As his worst enemies would not accuse Mr, 
Hardie of wishing to starve the women and children of this 
country, surely we can correctly infer that he wishes the Navy 
to be so strong that it will not be defeated. Later he said: 
(2) “The Swiss is certainly a democratic nation. I should 
advocate the substitution of a citizen army for the present 
system.” As Lord Roberts’ proposals for a citizen army in 
Great Britain are in almost every detail on the same demo- 
cratic lines as the national army of Switzerland, it seems to 
follow from Mr. Keir Hardie’s statement that, although he is 
as much opposed to war and autocratic militarism as most 
right-thinking people are, he is yet in favour of every lad 
being trained for home defence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mere House, B. S. Townrozr, 

Newton-le- Willows. Editor, National Service League Notes. 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

[To tus Epiror or THe “Srecraror.”] 

S1r,--At the Scottish Unionist Conference in Glasgow on 
December 3rd the following resolution was submitted by me 
on behalf of the Glasgow Unionist Association and unani- 
mously adopted: “That the payment of salaries to Members 
of Parliament be discontinued at the earliest possible date, 
but that provision should be made by Parliament for the 
payment of the Returning Officers’ expenses at elections.” 
(A similar resolution was adopted at the Norwich Conference 
of the English Unionist Association.) May I say that in 
submitting the Glasgow resolution I drew attention to the 
remarkable paper which Mr. Keir Hardie contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century of January, 1906, entitled “Labour at 
the Forthcoming Elections,” where he argued that the matter 
of payment of Members “ scarcely comes within the category 
of questions of immediate interest, and is in no sense one of 
either moment or importance to the Labour Party”? He 
explains that “if it were carried in the coming Parliament 
one certain outcome would be a large increase in the number 
of glib, unscrupulous” persons anxious to use Parliament as a 
stepping-stone to their own advancement. “These would 
enter into competition with Labour candidates everywhere.” 
Mr. Hardie’s prophecy is evidently coming true, and would 
have done so earlier but for the fact that the creation of 
official salaried posts has been so large that “ glib, unscrupu- 
lous persons” did not require (for some time) to qualify for 
“their own advancement” by standing for Parliament. No 
Parliament will be complete in future in which Labour is not 
fully and directly represented, but Labour (as Mr. Hardie 
shows) is quite able to pay her own Members when they require 
it, and it is to be hoped that the Unionist Party and the Labour 
Party will in future be united in urging the discontinuance of 
the payment of Members, which can only tend to bring 
undesirable men into Parliament, men anxious for easy pay 
and hungry for more.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Mexico, I should say that it is based on the following 





Ramoyle, Glasgow, WILit1AmM GreorGe Brack, 
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_—_ 
WHAT IS A LITTLE-NAVYITE? 
[To rue Epiron oF THE “ Srecrator.”"] 

nd at you apply to me among others the nickname 
ee Neryin” But as a matter of fact I (and probably 
all the others you mention) hold that our Navy should be the 
gest in the world. The nickname therefore might convey 
to your readers a false impression, which is, Iam sure, far from 
your purpose. As for me, my present endeavour is: (1) To 
prevent a provocative expansion of naval armaments on our 
part; (2) to allow for the reduction of the German programme 
from four battleships to two; (3) to apply the strictest 
principles of economy to the War Office and Admiralty, in 
the firm assurance that immense savings could be effected (as 
they were effected at the Stationery Office) without loss of 
efficiency; (4) to reform the laws of prize and contraband ; 
(5) to induce his Majesty’s Government to keep faith with the 
House of Commons and also with Germany in regard to its 
own scale of expenditure. I should have hoped for the support 
of the Spectator on most of this programme. Surely we can 
all agree that the present Government’s habit of adding two, 
three, or four millions (say a penny on the Income Tax) every 
year to the Navy Estimates cannot go on for ever.—I am, Sir, 
ke, Francis W. Hirst. 

London. 


stron 





THE LATE MR. SPENCER LYTTELTON. 


[To rue Eprror or THe “Spectator.”) 


S1n,—When Mr. Spencer Lyttelton died last week after a 
short illness, to the abiding grief of his many friends, 
most of the newspapers found it necessary to justify their 
meagre comment on the event by the headline “Death of 
a Famous Cricketer.” It was quite true that he had been 
a fine cricketer and belonged to a famous cricketing family, 
but his chief claim to recollection was one which the philo- 
sopby of headlines does not begin to recognize: he was a man, 
practically unknown to the public at large, who nevertheless 
stood for so much to his friends that his loss leaves a gap that 
never can be filled. He was more than a personality ; he was 
almost an institution. Somewhat stern of aspect, gruff in 
manner, laconic in speech, he was at heart one of the kindest 
of men and the staunchest of friends. He had a rare but 
most enchanting smile. The writer of the obituary notice in 
the Times speaks of him, not unjustly, as an amateur where 
politics are concerned. But he was an amateur in the highest 
sense of the term; he was entirely disinterested, he had no axes 
to grind, and his political allegiance never affected his personal 
attachments. Independent means enabled him, while still in 
the prime of life, to retire from office, but he was one of those 
rare people who could dispense with regular employment 
without loss of fibre. He travelled a great deal, he went to 
hear good music at home and abroad, he took a practical 
interest in the Royal College of Music and the Middlesex 
Hospital, but he could not be called a busy man. Yet he was 
uot spoiled by his leisure. His habit of life was simple; it 
was a joke against him that he had never been seen to wear a 
white waistcoat ; but though stoical in himself, he never wished 
to impose a similar rule on his friends, who were often 
surprisingly unlike him. His genius for friendship was 
strikingly exhibited by the congregation assembled at the 
memorial service held at St. Margaret's, Westminster, last 
Monday. It surely speaks for character that so many 
people, differing so widely in their aims and natures, should 
have been united by a common affection for a man whose 
dominant trait was an inflexible sincerity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. L. G. 





THE LATE DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


{To tue Epiror or tus “Srectraror.”) 


Sir,—The family of the late Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
having invited me to arrange and edit a volume of letters 
and reminiscences, they would be thankful if those of your 
readers who have letters or reminiscences would kindly send 
them to me for this purpose. The letters would be safely and 
promptly returned. Will Provincial, American, Colonial, and 
Foreign newspapers kindly republish this letter ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., James Marcuaynt. 
Lochnagar, Edenbridge, Kent. 


THE SPECTATOR. 








THE SECRET OF THE SOOT. 
{To rue Epitorn or rus “ Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—The ubiquitous Scot and the Imperialistic Englishman 
must already, six hundred years ago, have been familiar figures 
in the world, for Dante thus alludes to them in the Paradiso, 
xix., 121:— 
“Li si vedra la superbia ch’asseta, 
Che fa lo Scotto e l'Inghilese folle 
Si, che non pud soffrir dentro a sua meta,” 
which Longfellow translates :— 
“There shall be seen the pride that causes thirst, 
Which makes the Scot and Englishman so mad 
That they within their boundaries cannot rest.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., HamILTon MINCHIN. 


(To tue Eprror ov tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Srir,—A reference to Whitaker's Almanack seems to reveal 
one of “the secrets of the Scot.” May Ist was the date of the 
Union of 1707. One wonders whether an annual holiday in 
Ireland commemorating their Union would have helped 
Unionism there. Perhaps not! Who sball unveil “the 
secrets of the Irishman”? The New Year's holiday in 
Scotland is traceable to the influence exercised by France 
on that country.—I am, Sir, &., J. G. 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraton.”’] 

Srr,—You have always shown such just appreciation of 
Scotsmen and their character that it is surprising to read in 
the article on “The Secret of the Scot” that Scotsmen are 
not pioneers, and do not possess the sort of enterprise for the 
task. The phrase is evidently employed in a geographical 
sense, and hundreds of names might be advanced in disproof. 
But let me give only three. It was a Scot who made the first 
crossing of Canada—Alexander Mackenzie, 1793. Again, it 
was a Scot who in 1862 was the first to cross the continent 
of Australia from south to north—John McDougall Stuart. 
To mention as the third the great name of David Livingstone 
is surely unnecessary in this centenary year, and he is admitted 
as an exception by your contributor. These ventures at the 
time must have seemed madcap and profitless. Yet it was by 
the canny Scot that they were undertaken. It was the over- 
mastering impulse to seek “beyond the ranges” that sent 
him forward, and it is that national spirit which makes the 
Scotsman everywhere a pioneer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. W. B. W. 

[We did not mean to use “pioneer” in the sense of geo- 
graphical explorer, but in that of the men who first break 
ground in a new country.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





WARREN HASTINGS. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectator,”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 6th, p. 970, is this 
amazing statement, “ Warren Hastings was a Herefordshire 
man.” Permit me as a member of the Worcestershire Warren 
Hastings Committee to point out a few facts. The family 
was, from the reign of Henry II., settled at Daylesford in that 
county for close upon five hundred years. The marriage of 
his parents, Peniston Hastings and Hester Warren, took 
place in 1730, at St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester. It is true 
that Warren was born at Churchill, in Oxfordshire, a parish 
near to Daylesford; but that was accidental, and after he had 
repurchased the manor of Daylesford, alienated by his great- 
grandfather in 1714, Warren lived and died in his ancestral 
home. Or,as I wrote in my Vindication of Warren Hastings, 
“That secluded spot was the nursery of his race, the dream of 
his boyhood, the hope of his strenuous life. It became the 
shelter of his declining years, and is now the guardian of 
his dust.” Where does Herefordshire come in? I omit 
divers details, but refer your readers to the last chapter of 
the Vindication (Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Corner, E.C.)—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Hastinas. 
Abberley House, Bromsgrove. 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE QUESTION. 
(To tux Eprros or tus “Srecraton.”’) 
Srr,—I have followed with interest the various articles and 
letters appearing in the Spectator on the cheap cottage ques- 
tion. In an article you advocated wooden houses, on the plea 
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that such houses might be erected by farm labourers them- 
In the 
Colonies the great majority of the houses are built of wood, 
but in the early days many were built of clay—what is called 
acob house. I happen to have lived in one built in the early 
The outside walls were 16in. or 
18in. thick, the ceilings 9ft. or 10ft. high; there were two 
rooms some 12ft. by 13ft. or thereabouts; there was a passage 
between the rooms leading toa “lean-to” kitchen, also from 
the passage there was a narrow stair leading to three small 
The walls were whitewashed outside and papered 
The house was most comfortable—warm in the winter 
and cool in the summer—and perfectly dry. Though the 
house is sixty years old the walls are in perfect repair, and it 
looks as if it would stand for six hundred years more. 
If afarm labourer could build a wooden house such as you 
suggest, a cob house should be still more within his compass. 
The walls are clay, the roof may be thatched ; the inside wood- 
work he could do with some assistance from a joiner. 
With a porch or verandah back and front, a very neat and 


selves, and thus reduce the cost very materially. 


“ fifties,” ¢.e., sixty years ago. 


attics. 
inside. 


comfortable cottage can be built cheaply. 


You suggest that the landlord should give the land free, 
but if instead he gave a quarter or half acre of land and 
charged a feu duty—as is done in Scotland—to any man who 
would erect a cottage, this would possibly give the labourer 
the incentive that is required to build for himself.—I am, Sir, 


&c., 
New Zealand. 


M. C. 





LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
[To true Epitor or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—As your paper is always so accurate, may I draw your 
attention to a slight inaccuracy upon this matter in attributing 
leasehold enfranchisement to the Liberal Party? I have a 
distinct recollection of the speech of the late Sir W. Harcourt 
in opposing the Bill, and I think he was supported by the 
Liberal Party in his opposition. I have always taken some 
interest in the matter, being of opinion that it would be well 
to give a lessee the right to buy the superior interest on the 
terms of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, but the ideas 
put forward by Mr. Lloyd George are crude and unworkable, 
not to say inequitable, and moreover these ideas tend to create 
a form of dual ownership which will operate against improve- 
ments and rebuilding. A large amount of the opposition to 
leaseholds arises from a want of knowledge, and if the public 
had insisted upon buying freeholds they would have obtained 
them in many cases—+.e., estates of small houses developed on 
the leasehold system would have been developed as freeholds. 
The builder has been enabled to work with less capital on the 
leasehold system; he has not had to provide the money for 
the purchase of the freehold, and indirectly this has been to the 
benefit of the occupier in providing a cheaper house. On the 
other hand, there are many reasons for giving the lessee 
the right to acquire his freehold upon fair terms to himself 
and to the freeholder, who would not suffer, inasmuch as his 
interest is purely that of investment in at least most cases.— 
I an, Sir, &c., FrRanNK PEnks. 
13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8S.W. 





A MINIMUM WAGE. 
(To tue Epiror oy Tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—You condemn the intolerance of the advocates of a 
minimum or living wage on page 963 of your last issue. Is 
it not of the first importance to impress upon all concerned 
that either living wage or minimum wage leads straight to 
the decision by a public authority what men shall be allowed 
to marry and how many children they shall be allowed to have ? 
There are only two ways in which men can be got to work— 
the lash and hunger. But hunger, of course, includes most 
terribly the hunger of a man’s children. Rob him of that 
incentive, put the support of his children upon the shoulders 
of other men, and in no long time it will be for them to 
decide if he can be allowed to have children for them to 
support. The axioms are feeble folk. It is easy to say that 
they “lead to nothing.” But they end in the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first book of Euclid. Thousands of men 
have been supporting other men’s children, through one 
organization or another, whose own children cannot afford to 
marry aud must go childless, This cannot last.—I am, Sir, 


| 


LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To rue Eprron cry tugs “ Sprcraror,”’] 
Sir,—My grandfather was present at the battle of Culloden 
in 1746. Being a boy of seven years old, he was not in the 
fighting line with his father in the Appin regiment, but ing 
carriage with his mother in the rear of the Highland army 
After the victory had declared itself for Cumberland’s troops, 
the English soldiers surrounded the carriage and my grand. 
father remembered that a little ring was roughly plucked from 
his finger.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLEs STEWart. 

88 Eaton Place, 8.W. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tue Eprror oF tux “Sprecrator.”) 

Srr,—I read in your review of Oxford and Cambridge collec. 
tions of modern verse the following sentence: “It always 
surprises us that the Newdigate, with its Popian couplets, 
ever gets itself written nowadays.” May I point out to your 
reviewer that “Popian couplets” are no longer obligatory? 
For the last eight years, at least, competitors have been 
allowed to offer any metre they please.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. D. Goptey, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mede of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
publication. 


to warrant 








POETRY. 


DACTYLS. 

Over a bright blue sea 

White gulls are lazily soaring, 
Out of a bright blue sky 

Is a light, that is heavenly, pouring; 
High in the air tall cliff, 

Sheer crag, sharp pinnacle towers, 
Only to-day no frown 

From their high brows gloomily lowers 
Softly the smooth waves sway 

With peaceful, inaudible motion, 
Lightly the ripples afar 

Leap, laughing on limitless ocean. 
Where is the giant of old 

Who roared with a voice earth-shaking ? 
Weak as a pygmy to-day 

Is the light wave fitfully breaking. 
Praise we the wind’s wild rage 

And the tempest’s terrible anger ; 
Fair is the peace of the sea, 

And the land’s unchangeable languor. 
Praise we the war of the gods, 

Wan water eternally leaping ; 
Fairest of all is the rest 

Of a dreamland drowsily sleeping. 


The College, Winchester. 





J. A. Fort. 








BOOKS. 


—— 

LORD CROMER’S ESSAYS.* 

In his paper on Antigonos Gonatas Lord Cromer notes that 
the career of that royal philosopher is an illustration of the 
truth that a man of action can be also a man of letters, and 
he quotes Napier to the effect that there is no instance on 
record of a successful general who was not also a well-read 
man. Lord Cromer’s readers will be inclined to add that bis 
own career is one of the best illustrations. The maker of 
modern Egypt has led one of the most strenuous lives of our 
generation, and the nature of the tasks which filled his working 
years might seem very far removed from the placid domain 
of the Muses. But, as all students of his annual reports will 


* Political and Literary Essays, 1908-1913, By the Earl of Cromer. London: 





be. A. F. P. 





Macmillan and Co, [10s, 6d. net. ] 
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bear witness, he never lost touch during the most arduous 
seasons with the world of literature, and now that he has 
achieved leisure he turns to his old love with a zest and a 
freshness which her jaded professional votaries can only envy. 
He quotes a saying of Sir Alfred Lyall that “ when one has 
once taken a hand in the world’s affairs, literature is like 
rowing in a picturesque reach of the Thames after a bout 
in the open sea.” No doubt it is, but the rude buffets of the 
ocean have not spoiled the watermanship and style of this 
rower in “lilied lowland waters.” Some day a good book 
will be written on the literary style of men of action, and 
then it will appear how much of the world’s best writing, 
from Caesar to Cromwell and Lincoln, we owe to those whose 
days were filled with a sterner duty than the making of 
phrases. Perhaps it is because their zest is unimpaired. 
They have not behind them dreary days of joyless labour, 
when the most beautiful things in literature become staled 
and lifeless. Words to them remain fresh and bright; poetry 
an incessant new discovery; scholarship a quest full of 
delight and adventure. Lord Cromer has never had the 
classics spoiled for him by going through the mill of the 
“rand old fortifying classical curriculum.” He approached 
ancient Greek, as he has told us, by the avenue of modern 
Greek, and its study bas been the recreation of a scanty 
leisure. Hence his enjoyment, his faculty of appreciation, is 
singularly keen and straightforward, like that of some scholar 
of the Italian Renaissance to whom the great masterpieces were 
anew revelation. The same gusto of enjoyment appears in his 
love for quotations. He quotes enormously,for his mind is fullof 
recollections of old and good books, but, unlike those of most 
modern writers, his quotations are not, so to speak, in solution 
and mingled with the text, but honestly given with the 
references carefully appended. We understand and sympathize 
with the frame of mind which inspired the practice. It is part 
of Lord Cromer’s “ bookishness,” his love and reverence for 
literature as such. The making of many books has not 
stripped for him the glamour from a library; his tools have 
not become so familiar that they should not be reverently 
handled. 

We are precluded from discussing the twenty odd papers 
which have already appeared in our columns, and would only 
say that they are excellent examples of deft and adequate 
reviewing. Of the longer essays two only are concerned with 
literary or quasi-literary subjects. One deals with “Transla- 
tion and Parapbrase,” and lays down with excellent judgment 
the principles which must govern that art, and provides a 
wealth of illustrative quotations. Lord Cromer reminds us of 
the extraordinary felicity of the late Mr. Headlam’s transla- 
tion from English into Greek, and of the masculine grace of 
some of Dryden’s versions. No man should criticize translations 
who has not himself experimented in the business, but Lord 
Cromer long ago offered the world a volume of versions from 
the Greek Anthology. The paper on Sir Alfred Lyall is the 
tribute of an old friend to the memory of one who united 
the gifts of a man of action and a man of letters. Lyall in 
1866 wrote that he became “more and more Radical every 
year,” and wished that circumstances allowed him to set up 
as a “fierce demagogue.” “I could have conscientiously 
written in much the same spirit at the same period,” says 
Lord Cromer, “but it has not taken me nearly half a century 
to discover that two persons more unfitted by nature and 
temperament to be ‘fierce demagogues’ than Alfred Lyall 
and myself were probably never born.” Both men held the 
same fundamental principles in politics, an essential Liberalism 
which refused to be burried into folly or exasperated into 
reaction. But Lyall had a curious subtlety and intellectual 
indecision which Lord Cromer does not share. “He was, in 
fact, very difficult to convince of the truth of an opinion, not 
because of his prejudices, for he had none, but by reason of 
his constitutional scepticism,” and Lord Cromer adds, with his 
admirable talent for quotation, that he acted on the principle 
of the Greek philosopher Epicharmus, “Be sober, and 
remember to disbelieve.” Lyall’s caution prevented him, 
in Lord Cromer’s opinion, from being in the first rank as 
an administrator :— 

“He never appeared to me to realize sufficiently that the 
conduct of public affairs, notably in this democratic age, is at best 
a very rough, unscientific process; that it is occasionally necessary 
to make a choice of evils or to act on imperfect evidence; and that 
at times, to quote the words which I remember Lord Northbrook 





once used to me, it is even better to have a wrong opinion than to 
have no definite opinion at all.” 

Lord Cromer thinks it fortunate for Lyall’s reputation that 
the offer of the Viceroyalty was never made to him, and most 
of Sir Alfred’s friends will agree. But he had gifts far rarer 
than even high administrative capacity, for he interpreted the 
East to us as no other man has done. “ England,” says 
Lord Cromer, “albeit a prolific mother of great men in every 
department of thought and action, has not produced many 
Lyalls.” 

The remaining essays deal with various public questions. 
Lord Cromer has done well to reprint his address to the 
International Free Trade Congress at Antwerp, for it is a 
cogent argument on the text that “ Free Trade, by mutually 
enlisting a number of influential material interests in the 
cause of peace, tends to ameliorate [international] relations, 
and thus, pro tanto, to diminish the probability of war.’ 
The paper on “ Army Reform” is a reply to Lord 
Wolseley’s plea for a soldier as Secretary of State for 
War, and contains an excellent defence of civilian control 
over Service departments. “The Capitulations in Egypt” 
is a summary of the principles which inspired the writer's 
Egyptian policy—the avoidance of friction with France, the 
averting of bankruptcy and provision of a sound financial 
system, the relief of taxation, and the recovery of the Soudan. 
All four have been abundantly realized, and it now remains 
“to devise some plan which shall take the place of the present 
Egyptian system of legislation by diplomacy. The late Lord 
Salisbury once epigrammatically described that system to me 
by saying that it was like the liberwm veto of the old Polish 
Diet, ‘ without being able to have recourse to the alternative of 
striking off the head of any recalcitrant voter.’” The longest, 
and in many ways the most important, of the essays is that 
on “ The Government of Subject Races,” which contains an 
illuminating comparison of British and Roman methods of 
Imperial administration, with special reference to the Govern- 
ment of India. One suggestion is very interesting as coming 
from Lord Cromer—*“ that it would be desirable, in order to 
give continuity to Indian policy, to select young men to fill 
the place of Viceroy, and to extend the period of office from 
five to seven, or even to ten, years.” These political chapters 
are well worthy of serious consideration, and the whole book, 
with its sanity, its maturity of judgment, and its wide 
interests, is a contribution to the entertainment as well as to 
the edification of the writer’s countrymen. 





BAR, BAT AND BIT.* 

Srr Epwarp Cuanpos Leien has given us a volume of 
reminiscences such as is characteristic, and we think we might 
say peculiar, to the literature of the English-speaking peoples. 
The reminiscences are random and discursive—almost cul- 
pably so—and yet they are the jottings of a man who has 
not merely touched life at many points, but has touched it 
intelligently and justly. We know this sort of volume well, 
yet for our part we are not likely to grow tired of it. At 
every page we feel as though we were listening to a good 
fellow, a man of wide experience and with a generous heart, 
a sportsman and a gentleman, firing off stories in the time of 
relaxation in a smoking-room. He treats his readers with 
friendliness, and they will return the compliment by feeling 
friendly towards him. We need not further describe the book. 
Let us merely say who the author is—though most people 
know that already—and pick out for quotation some of the 
stories that have amused us most. 

Sir Edward Chandos Leigh is a member of the family of 
which the head is Lord Leigh, the owner of one of the most 
famous houses in England—Stoneleigh Abbey, in Warwick- 
shire, which looks across its park down on to the Avon. 
Chandos Leigh had to make his way in the world if he did 
not wish to rest content with the small fortune of a younger 
son, and having refused a commission in the Coldstream 
Guards, he became (almost by accident, since he was drawn 
to the Temple only because he happened to have some friends 
there) a barrister. By the way, he writes of the “Cold- 
streams,” although members of the regiment are careful 
not to use the “s.” He practised on circuit and at the 


viene By the Hon, Sir Edward 
With Ulus 


yllections and Experiences. 
Edited by F. Robert Bush, M.A, 
(7s. 6d. net, j 


* Bar, Bat and Bit: Re 
Chandos Leigh, K.C.B., K.C. 
trations. London: John Murray. 
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Parliamentary Bar; he became a revising barrister, a | also some stories about actors and acting, 
Recorder, and a K.C.; and finally he was counsel to three | one about Miss Ellen Terry :— 

successive Speakers of the House of Commons. He bas now 
retired, and we hope he may enjoy the well-earned leisure of | ¥88 Macbeth in armour, and there were two ladi 


ee 
We must quote 


“In ono of Taylor’s Epilogues at Canterbury called Macbeth he 
es acting who 


his old age for many years. He was a Fellow of All Souls in subsequently became, in different ways, the leading actresses oa 


the days before the modern regulations came into force—the 
days when companionable and gentlemanlike qualities counted | who was about seventeen years old, was dressed as a fairy. 


“or more than scholarship. Those were the times of which the 

uniqueness was once lamented, as we have been told, by a 

former Fellow in the following words of atrocious scholarship 

and genuine sentiment: “Ab, my boy, in those days we were 
sui generis!” But although young Chandos Leigh acquired 
a love of the classics and did well enough for his purpose at 
any academic task which he undertook, his heart was chiefly 
in sport. This engaging opportunist tells us that at Harrow, 
where he was captain of the cricket eleven, he always worked 
hard in order to avoid punishments and get through his 
lessons quickly as he then had more time for play. At 
Oxford he was one of the University eleven for three years. 
His love of games caused him ultimately to take up the 
voluntary work which has, perhaps, made him best known 
to Londoners—the work of the London Playing Fields Society, 
of which he has been for many years the energetic chairman. 
This Society has provided open spaces for cricket and football 
in many parts of London where formerly the only playground 
was narrow streets. 

At Harrow Chandos Leigh as a small boy was mercilessly 
bullied. From eight o’clock in the evening till eleven at night 
his room was visited by a lot of big boys low down in the 
school, and if he went to bed he was either ducked or had 
the contents of coal-scuttles emptied over him. But when he 
became head of his house he invented a cure for bullying :— 

“T used to get the boys together on a Monday evening (Tuesday 

then was a whole holiday), and having ascertained who were the 
bullies, with the co-operation of some of the strongest boys high 
up in the school, notably the Hon. D. Campbell, the best single 
stick player in the school, and G. B, Crawley, the best boxer, used 
to challenge the big bullies to play at single stick or box. For 
shame’s sake they did not dare refuse, and then what thrashings 
they used to get whilst their small victims were shouting with 
laughter at their discomfiture! Mr. Oxenham used to remonstrate 
with me about the noise; but I had my own way without letting 
him into the secret.” 
One might deduce from the reign of the bully that physical 
force was supreme at Harrow, but, oddly enough, academic 
distinctions were more highly esteemed than they seem to be 
to-day :— 

“In my time there was tremendous excitement over the winning 
of a Balliol or Trinity Scholarship, and many were the cheers 
given for a successful schoolfellow when his name was posted on 
the gates. Nowadays the winning of a ‘blue’ is a matter of far 
greater importance. Of course in the old days there were no such 
things as ‘ blues.’” 

The author was at Harrow with C.8. Calverley, whose name 
at that time was Blayds :— 

“Calverley was distinguished also as an athlete; for so short a 
man he was a wonderful jumper, and used often to come out 
jamping gates with me. One day he came to take me out jumping, 


and found me translating Macaulay’s Lays into Latin elegiacs and 
quite puzzled how to render the following lines— 
* Raging beast and raging flood, 
Alike have spared the prey.’ 
He sat on my table whistling and waiting for me, and in two 
minutes, without gradus or dictionary, produced the following 
translation— 
‘Sospes uterque manet, talem quia laedere proedam 

Nil furor aequoreus, nil valet ira ferae,’ 
When I showed my set to Mr. Oxenham, he said, ‘You never made 
those two verses. No master could have made them; only one 
person in Harrow, the boy Blayds.’” 


Another story of Calverley relates to his Oxford days :-— 


“It was the custom at Balliol for a selected undergraduate to 
compose and read an essay, periodically, before the Master and 
Fellows and members of the College. It fell to Calverley’s lot to 
read a Greek essay, the subject being, I think, Mythology. He 
gave a glowing description of Zeus, Pallas, and other gods and 
goddesses ; ‘but,’ he added, ‘there were other minor deities, 
including Afxn and ’AA#@ea’—the Master’s name was Richard, 
commonly known as Dickie, and his wife’s name was Truth.” 


The hunting and racing stories are numerous. It is quite 
time, we think, that anecdotal legends grew round the House 


of Commons’ races. We had hoped that Sir Edward Chandos 
Leigh would tell us some, as he acted as judge at the races 


the English stage. One was Kate Te afterwards i 
the other her still more famous sister E en. I a | 
in the middle of the epilogue they both forgot their lines an 
was very funny to hear Tom Taylor’s hollow voice romp: i 
them through his vizor. Down went the curtain, aol I rush 
round behind from the stage box where I was sitting, to see an 
extraordinary sight— Miss Kate in tears and Miss Ellen in hysterics, 
with Tom ejaculating, ‘ Ungreave me! that I may go to the he} 
of these poor girls.’” af 


The author used to be a member of Pratt's, and he tells 
this story of the late Lord Dudley :— 


“The only instance of high play at billiards was when the late 
Lord Dudley used to come in and challenge Mr. Sidebottom of 
Manchester. Sidebottom was a cunning fellow: he was the better 
player, but he always kept evens with Lord Dudley. The stakes 
were generally fifty pounds a game. I can remember very well 
looking in one Saturday night and staying for an hour; I left at 
midnight, and I heard that Lord Dudley and Sidebottom played 
until bells were heard on Sunday morning for eight o’clock service, 
Sidebottom was cunning enough only to win the odd game.” 


It must require some restraint never to win more than the 
odd game during a whole night; yet fifty pounds is not a bad 
profit on the labour, and of course the most profitable thing in 
the long run was to keep Lord Dudley, so to speak, always in 
play. 

From the stories of famous men we take the two following, 
One is about Tennyson :— 


“George Venables, who did a good deal of reviewing, told me 
an amusing story about him. Meeting him one day at the 
Cosmopolitan, be was very much surprised to find that ‘Tennyson 
cut him. At last he went up to find out the reason. ‘ Didn't you 
like my review of The Princess ?’ he asked. ‘No!’ replied Tennyson, 
in a most grumpy manner. ‘You needn’t have said that there 
was a healthy tone about it, implying that Maud was morbid!’” 


The other is about Cockburn :— 


“ Sir Alexander Cockburn followed him [Brougham] and made a 
violent attack on him, which weal! thought, considering Brougham’s 
advanced age, was quite unjustifiable. He ended his speech with 
these words: ‘The weapons we use should be the sword of the 
warrior, not the dagger of the assassin.’ Cockburn was an extra- 
ordinary character, wonderfully amusing, amazingly clever, a 
marvellous advocate, a great classic, and a splendid linguist. At 
one time he took me up, and nothing was too good for me: I even 
used to go and dine with him in his drawing-room when he had 
gout. All of a sudden he dropped me, and for the last two years 
of his life never spoke tome. I was naturally very astonished, 
but I found that he had done the same with other lawyers much 
more eminent than myself.” 


We must end by quoting a very droll description of a single- 
wicket cricket match between Bob Grimston and Fred 
Micklethwaite. In this match “ no-balls ” were to be allowed :— 


“Micklethwaite went in first and got seventeen. He was a 
portly, middle-aged man, weighing nearly sixteen stone, and 
trundled a medium-paced ball underhand. He kept coming over 
the crease, and when Bob had got fourteen runs, he ran up to within 
three yards of the wicket and bowled him clean out. Naturally 
Bob was furious, but the great Mr. Warde, who was referee and 
sat ina bath-chair, on being appealed to, answered, ‘Grimston 
was out, but it wasn’t cricket on the part of Micklethwaite!’ So 
a return match took place. I should add that in the first match 
each of these veterans was allowed a ground boy to field for him, 
but in the return match the boys were barred. Bob went in first, 
and when he made a hit Micklethwaite would say, ‘ You needn’t 
run, Bob; I give you one for that!’ Presently Bob made a much 
bigger hit. ‘I give you one for that,’ said Micklethwaite. ‘No, 
you don’t,’ said Bob, ‘It’s worth more!’ and started torun. One 
of the boys who had fielded in the first match happened to be sit- 
ting on a bench, and Micklethwaite sang out to him to run after 
the ball. The boy did so, and Bob, seeing this, ran after the boy, 
who dropped the ball. Micklethwaite picked it up and ran Bob 
out! Again furious, he appealed to Mr. Warde, who again 
replied, ‘Grimston was out, but it wasn’t cricket on the part of 
Micklethwaite!’ Whereupon Bob said, ‘If I’m out, Pll kill that 
boy!’ Now in the old days behind the old pavilion there were 
some deep holes for rubbish. All present joined in the chase. 
The boy jumped into one of these holes, where Bob kept vainly 
prodding at him with his bat. At last he was pulled off, and after 
his rage had subsided, with his usual generosity gave the boy 
half-a-crown. There was a funny sequel. I challenged Grimston, 
and he got very much annoyed with me, but as Micklethwaite was 
standing by he had to accept, and we each handed a sovereign to 
Micklethwaite as stakeholder. The next day, under the direction 
of the late Lord Bessborough, our wicket was duly prepared. I 
turned up, but there was no Bob, so I claimed the stakes. 
Micklethwaite would not give them up, saying they must be 





for several years, but we look for these in vain. There are 





spent on a dinner at the Blue Posts, in Cork Street, an old- 
fashioned tavern famous for steaks and port wine. ‘The party was 
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consisting of Baldwin, Micklethwaite, Spencer 
d myself, and word was sent to Bob that he was 
piers $y To this he replied, ‘I’ll come if Eddy Leigh isn’t 
1 ET I got there early, and was concealed behind a curtain by 
thor» Besshorough. When Bob arrived he looked around sus- 
lies St see if I was there. Suddenly Micklethwaite drew the 
area and, joining our hands, blessed us and said very solemnly, 
if chall be forgiven and forgotten.’ Why I should be forgiven 
I never knew, but it was all part of the play.” 
It is all so delightfully inconsequent that it seems like playing 
cricket in a nightmare. 

We fancy that the author is mistaken in saying that Colonel 
Kit Pemberton was killed while serving as a volunteer with the 
German army in 1870. At least, in the Life of Sir W. H. 
Russell it is stated that Pemberton was acting as a correspon- 


dent of the Times. 


a small one, 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE BORDEKR.* 
Few, probably, meeting the late Mr. Andrew Lang casually 
and hearing him talk after the “Oxford manner,” with a 
delicate, allusive, and cynical wit all his own, on all things 
whether in heaven or earth, would have been able to realize 
that deep down—“ full fathom five”—lay the true Scot, the 
“devout lover” of romance and of the “King of the 
Romantics,” as R. L. Stevenson called him, Sir Walter Scott. 

The one, like the other, was a child of Tweed—airéx0wy-- 
ever renewing his youth by fresh contact with Tweedside :— 

“By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my withered cheek.” 
Thus sang the great “ Wizard of the North,” and thus, too, 
the latest of his clansmen,— 

“My cradle song, nor other hymn 
I'd choose, nor gentler requiem dear 
Than Tweed’s, that through death’s twilight dim, 

Mourned in the latest Minstrel’s ear.” 
Not, indeed, that Lang had, or could have had, Sir Walter’s 
experience in great Border raids on horseback after Border 
minstrelsy, or in “ burning the water” of Tweed for salmon, 
or drinking deep of the punch-bowl “ Wisdom” with “auld 
Thomas” of Twiselhope in Liddesdale, or hunting with 
“Dandie Dinmont” of Charlieshope, but that, like Sir 
Walter, he was by instinct a lover of the high adventures of 
chivalry and the noble endeavours of the knight-errant. 
Thus he was happiest when fishing on Tweedside or beside 
the Teviot, or reading Pitscottie at St. Andrews, within 
sound of the “surge and thunder” of the North Sea. That 
he was intimately acquainted with all the lore of the Scottish 
Border, and knew the great Border ballads by heart, this book 
amply testifies. How much it all meant to him the following 
passage will easily discover :— 

“ But Flodden,” he writes, “ till my own boyhood, left its mark 
on Scottish memories. When any naticnal trouble befell us, 
people said, ‘There has been nothing like it since Flodden.’ My 
friend the late Lord Napier and Ettrick told me that when his father 
took him to Flodden in his boyhood, tears stood in the eyes of the 
senior. This is the difference between us of the north and you of 
the south. Along the Border line my heart, so to speak, bleeds at 
Halidon and Homildon Hills, where our men made a frontal attack, 
outflanked on either hand by lines of English archers, and left 
heaps as high as a lance’s length, of corpses on corpses (as at 
Dupplin); but an Englishman passes Bannockburn ‘more than 
usual calm,’ and no more rejoices on the scene of the victories of 
his ancestors than he is conscious of their defeats. Pinkie is 
nothing to him, and a deep regret to us!” 

Thus a true Scot writes on pages 55-6. 

Any Englishman who has been to dinner with a “Burns 
Club” will have recognized with shame the splendid patriotism 
of Scotland as compared with the indifference of England in 
regard to Shakespeare. ‘The present writer well remembers 
attending some years ago as a guest the Hawick Common 
Riding, when he could not fail to note the perfervidum 
ingenitum Scotorum, ardent as a bale fire, manifest on every 
face when the captured banner was displayed and “Teribus 
and Teri-odin ” sung. 

The book is most enjoyable reading, being full of romance 
and many tales, some pathetic, as in the case of “ Pearlin 
Jane,” awesome as in that of the murder at Linthill House, 
and typically Scottish in those of the volunteers on the stirring 
night of January 31st, 1804. “One of the Selkirk volunteers, 





* Highways and Byrays in the Border. By Andrew Lang and John Lang, 
{ 53, net. ] 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. London: Macmillan and Co. 





a man named Chisholm, had been married that day ; but there 
was no hesitation on his part. ‘ Weel, Peggy, my woman,’ he 
said in parting with his day-old bride, ‘if I’m killed, ye’ll hear 
tell o’t. And if I’m no killed I’ll come back as sune as I can.’” 
A particularly “canny Scot” was another volunteer, whose 
mother anxiously demanded ere he marched if he had any 
money with him in case of need. “Na, na,” he said, “they 
may kill me if they like, but they'll get nae siller off me.” The 
heroic story of the guard of the mail coach, one MacGeorge, 
must also be mentioned. He it was who persisted dauntlessly 
in carrying forward the mai! bags after first the coach and then 
the horses had stuck fast in the snow drifts. Three days after 
the searchers found the coachman and MacGeorge dead, on 
the face of the latter “a kind o’ a pleasure,” said the man who 
discovered the body in the deep snow. 

Possibly, however, notwithstanding the charm of the book, 
to the Borderer born south of Tweed the authors may 
seem ultra-patriotic. Mr. Andrew Lang, indeed, was always 
loth to admit that there was an English Border at all, and 
thus we find on page 409 an actual “lament” that owing to 
lack of space “the fascinating subject of the Roman wall, of 
Birdoswald camp, of Lanercost, and of Gilsland with its 
memories of Sir Walter” cannot be touched upon. The 
Southron, indeed, must gape open-mouthed at the audacity of 
this idea, that the Scottish Bordershould include the Roman 
wall, but he can solace himself with the recollection that it 
was Edwin, King of Northumbria, who set up the famous 
burgh beside the Forth and called it after himself! 

Some further mention should certainly have been made of 
the famous “ Debatable Land,” which is casually alluded to 
and dismissed on page 403 as“ stretched between Sark and 
Longtown.” Apart from the inaccuracy of this description, 
for the “ Debatable Land ”’—this terra contentiosa, the “sewer 
of abandoned men ”—stretched from Solway northward to the 
Rae Gill and down thence to the Rutterford on Liddel Water, 
approximately ten miles long and five broad between Esk and 
Sark, some account of the quaint customs there prevalent 
should have been given whereby both Scots and English were 
permitted to graze their flocks “ between sun and sun,” so long 
as “stob and stake,” viz., permanent abodes, were not set up 
therein. This custom continued till 1552, when commissioners 
duly appointed by either realm divided it up, the western por- 
tion being allotted to England and the eastern to Scotland. 
Also we should have welcomed some few paragraphs con- 
cerning the “Leges Marchiarum” of the days of March or 
Truce, when the Lord Wardens of England and Scotland 
met on the very Border line, either by the Reddanburn 
or Cheviot’s Hanging Stone, or the great rock above Kielder, 
or by the Lochmabenstane beside Solway. Something, more- 
over, should have been said of the single combats that took 
place before the Border laws were codified by the Wardens, 
at the four March forums, below Norham for the East 
March, at Reddanburn and Gammelspath (or the old Roman 
road) for the Middle March, und Solway for the Western 
March. There the grim sword was judge, proof only being 
admitted by the body of a man, “nisi tantummodo per 
corpus hominis’’—no Scot being permitted to bear witness 
against an Englishman or an Englishman against a Scot. 

Also again, perhaps, there might have been, instead of so 
much of Jedburgh and Jedwater, a little more of the Scots 
Western March, of Solway, of the Johnston and Maxwell 
feud, of the “Tower of Repentance” that glowers over 
Solway, of which the most moving and dramatic tale was set 
forth some years ago in a little monograph by Dr. George 
Neilson (the “ Monkbarns’’ of Glasgow) out of his researches 
and store of Border knowledge. Finally, perhaps, we might 
point out, with a view to further editions, that the spelling of 
proper names is somewhat careless: the Elliots of Liddesdale 
and Minto are sometimes Elliotts, Eital should be Etal, 
Rowchester should be Rochester, Redpath (the Border 
historian) should be Ridpath, Reedman should be Redman, 
“ Jock o’ the cow” should be, of course, Dick, and Sir Robert 
Umpbraville should be Unmfreville, “ Robin Mendmarket” of 
the great Umfreville family that held Tynedale and Redesdale 
per regalem potestatem on the tenure of “keeping it free from 
wolves and (‘the auld’) enemies.” 

The book before us seems full of Mr. Andrew Lang's 
patriotic affection, wit, and allusiveness, yet in the preface 
Mr. John Lang, his brother and joint-author, modestly “ owns 
his inability to cope with his task on the lines which he 
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{Andrew Lang] would doubtless have followed.” Possibly 
a delightful essay on Border ballads and an upholding of 


their general authenticity have been lost to us, but the book 


has the charm, the aroma of the scholar of Oxford and 


St. Andrews, and Mr. John Lang is heartily to be congratu- 
lated on a charming volume, which all lovers of the Border 
will joyfully add to their bookshelves. A word should be 
added in praise of the illustrations by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
at once accurate in drawing and delicate and suggestive of 
atmosphere. 





THE VOCATION OF WOMAN.* 


THE question whether the Parliamentary franchise should 
or should not be granted to women occupies a very secondary 
place in Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun’s thoughtful and acutely 
analytical work. She holds, and she is unquestionably right 
in holding, that the demand for votes is merely one of the 
numerous symptoms which go to prove that, if not amongst 
the female sex generally, at all events amongst a certain 
number of its members, there is at present a general and 
ever-increasing feeling of unrest, which finds expression in 
a variety of eccentric and at times even extravagant forms. 
That such a feeling exists, though perhaps only amongst a 
small minority of women, cannot be doubted. One lady says 
that she “feels chained and bound—stifled by the lack of 
liberty”; and another exhorts her sisters to “escape from 
bondage.” It is most right and proper that such subjects 
as the conditions under which women are employed, their 
remuneration and cognate matters should be discussed with 
a view to ascertaining whether there really exist any reason- 
able grounds for holding that man-made law is unjust or 
ungenerous to the other sex. But it is very difficult to find 
any common basis for discussion in dealing with the 
sweeping generalisations advanced by the more fanatical 
and uncompromising feminists. What answer, for instance, 
ean be given to Frau Mayreder when she urges that 
the lives of women should no longer be sacrificed in 
“a struggle against sex and in combating the claims 
made by the race on the individual”? Or, again, what 
argument drawn from past history or present experience 
would be likely to prove convincing to Mr. W. L. Thomas, 
who regards child-birth as “an incident in the life of a normal 
woman of no more significance when viewed in the aggregate 
and from the standpoint of time than the interruption of the 
work of men by their in- and out-of-door games” ? As Nature 
has denied to Mr. Thomas alike the pains and joys of 
maternity, he is perhaps not a very good judge of whether 
child-birth and motherhood can in any degree be assimilated 
toa game of golf or lawn-tennis. There is really but one 
answer to pleas of this description. It is given by Mrs. 
Colquhoun. “ All this,” she says, “is transcendental non- 
sense.” There is, in fact,a great deal of nonsense in much 
that is written on this subject, and if transcendentalism is 
held to imply an attitude of complete aloofness from mundane 
affairs and a total neglect of facts, it may rightly be stigma- 
tized as “transcendental nonsense.” It is, without doubt, 
interesting to a naturalist to study the sexual relations of 
eirripeds or spiders, and to be informed of the degree to which 
parental duties are, in the case of some birds, undertaken by 
both males and females alike. But, as Mrs. Colquhoun drily 
remarks, researches of this nature “ do not advance us much.” 
In point of fact, when we are brought to close quarters with 
this perplexing problem it is abundantly clear that the 
wayward intellects and emotional temperaments of the 
ultra-feminists have discovered that woman has a very solid 
grievance not against man but against Nature. There can 
be no sort of advantage or utility in considering whether 
this contention is or is not correct. But, on the assumption 
that the feminists are right in holding that Nature has erred, 
it may beas well to inquire into the methods which they suggest 
for rectifying her mistakes. This is what Mrs. Colquhoun has 
done. Those who wish to be armed with replies to the flimsy 
arguments of the feminists cannot do better than study the 
dispassionate but thoroughly convincing analysis to which 
Mrs. Colquhoun has subjected their fallacious reasoning. Mr. 
Welton, in his instructive work entitled The Psychology of 
Education, strongly and very rightly condemns the idea that 
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“ es 
“evolution means the gradual elimination of the differ 


sex.” The theory of feminism is mainly based on the all : 

tion that it would be in the interests of women to eliminate 
these differences, both psychological and functional, so fay a 
is possible; the hardest part of their task is to prove that 
this process would not be ineonsistent with the continuance 
of the race. Amongst the incidental results of the applica. 
tion of the feminist theory, it may be noted that the modern 
woman is to cease to take any interest in the domestic affairs 
of her home. Domestic work, in the words of one ardent 
feminist, is only “ suitable for those with the intelligence of 
rabbits.” Moreover, the marriage tie is to be altered ang 
relaxed, and “economic equality” is in future to be the basis 
of the married connexion. From the days of Euripides 
downwards the world has always held that the love of 
children is inbred in women (pAdrexvdy wws wiv yuvaixezoy ‘yév0s), 
Feminists, however, take but little account of such old-worlg 
sentiments. It is, indeed, highly probable that, as Mig 
Colquhoun says, “the woman who, by modern standards, may 
be most admirable, is often the worst mother.” 

Amongst the many unfortunate consequences which haye 

resulted from the suffragist movement, none has been more 
deplorable than this—that it has brought into prominence 
number of fundamental sex-issues which lie at the root of the 
social system, and which cannot form the subject of general 
discussion without doing much harm. It is difficult to say 
how far middle-class society, with which Mrs. Colquhoun 
principally deals, has become impregnated with feminist ideas, 
but it is earnestly to be hoped and also to be expected that 
before those ideas take any deep root the good feeling and 
sober sense of the mass of women will assert themselves in 
condemning a movement the success of which would revo. 
lutionize society, and would more especially be disastrous to 
the interests of women and children. It should be added that 
Mrs. Colquhoun’s book is not merely a destructive criticism of 
feminism, but also contains practical suggestions as to how 
the more pressing problems of woman under modern social 
conditions can be met. Notably, she is of opinion that the 
present system adopted for the higher education of girls is 
based on faulty ideals, and is largely responsible for the growth 
of a class of superfluous women who inevitably become restless 
and dissatisfied. 
In the meanwhile, as regards the suffrage question con- 
sidered on its own merits, we may profitably bear in mind 
that the woman who in modern times probably wielded more 
uncontrolled autocratic power than any of her sex was a 
decided foe to gynaecocracy. The dying words of the Chinese 
“Old Buddha” were, “Never again allow any woman to hold 
supreme power in the State.” C. 





RUSTIC SPEECH AND FOLK-LORE.* 

Ir is almost as difficult to make the fascination of philology 
intelligible to the lay mind as it is to write a “ popular” book 
on mathematics. Dr. Johnson himself found no better way 
“to intersperse with verdure and flowers” this “ dusty desert” 
than by “expunging” his Dictionary. So it is that at first 
sight Mrs. Wright’s book, crowded as it is with that “ scholar- 
ship and imagination” of which she speaks in her preface, 
may appear somewhat bewildering and overwhelming. 

But let it not be used so much as a book to be read straight 
through, as a lucky-bag into which to dip for scattered treasures 
of rustic word and wit, and few will resist its charm. This 
lore, collected from a thousand sources, old and new, is the 
material out of which The Anatomy of Melancholy and 
Vulgar Errors were created, and it is to minds with the 
seventeenth-century turn of reverence for the strange and the 
grotesque that the book will appeal as strongly as it would 
have appealed to Robert Burton or Sir Thomas Browne. 

It is probable that only the specialist will appreciate fully 
the purely philological side of the book, as, for example, 
the clear and precise division of English dialects: it is 
to the chapters on superstitions, charms, and divination that 
the ordinary reader will turn. Here he may learn (possibly 
for the first time) of how St. Peter’s toothache was healed, of 
the way to ride on a bear to keep away whooping-cough, of the 
meaning of a “Runaway Mop,” the “Spotboggart,” and a 
“Northumbrian Peck”; and when he is weary of custom 


* Rustic Speechand Folk-Love. By Elizabeth Mary Wright. Oxford: At the 
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~~) and outlandish phrase, he may turn aside to learn 
- A oe gather such delectable wild flowers as “ Baldur’s 
ae" “Mother's Heart,” and “ Bridget-in-her-bravery.” 


ae book is, however, no mere curiosity shop; it is a 
reminder of the fact that we have in great measure thrown 


i f speech and imagination. Old English 
away ee ld the power of the word itself stood for 
et What we should now express in long-winded metaphor 
o> simile it concentrated into the flavour or fragrance of a 
single word, used with as fine a sense for exact meaning as a 
poet uses for exact sound. It achieved, especially in its use 
of nouns, a very finely adjusted welding of speech and imagina- 
tion, which survived, in the living language, all “ Conquests,’ 
French or Classic, and which is only now passing away from 
us. We stand no longer as the first men, sons of Adam, 
giving great names to the world we behold and create; we are 
eontent to take our language—mostly in short phrases—ready 
made from the newspapers, and to use a Pitmanized speech 
that is more fittingly expressed by the tapping of a telegraph 
key than by the human voice. 

Not only does language suffer from want of imagination, 
but imagination is stunted through the poverty of a stereo- 
typed vocabulary. The two are more closely allied than we 
think, and perpetually interact the one upon the other. The 
very fact that a book of this kind can deal with language 
and folk-lore as though they were a single subject is signi- 
ficant. It will be understood more fully after the first glance 
through these pages of witty and expressive phraseology 
and the vigorous nouns and verbs of country speech. 

It has been argued that as the human mind is purged of 
superstition and error, so its over-redundant speech must 
be pruned to a lovely symmetry and clarity of outline; that 
we have progressed from the “Pseudodoxia Epidemica” to 
“The New Knowledge.” This might be well, if it were only 
tree. But we are not content with a mere paring away, 
and with the losing of the subtler distinctions of our fears 
and fancies. Not only are we satisfied to classify boggarts, 
barghasts, church-grims, clap-cans, and gally-trots under the 
one categorical name of “ ghost,” but we are almost willing 
to exchange it for the “ psychical phenomena” foisted upon 
as by the mock science of the popular press. 

Against a shorthand speech and a cumbersome jargon that 
is neither expressive, beautiful, nor human Rustic Speech 
end Folk-Lore is a» happy antidote. In its very inconsis- 
tencies, its variableness, in the piquant alliance of half-dead 
superstition with a living tongue, we recognize the human 
touch that makes a language admirable. Mrs. Wright says 
truly in her preface that “the real charm” of her book is 
that it is no barren museum of linguistic curiosities, but “‘a 
faire felde ful of folke,’ natural homely folk,” whose words 
and thoughts endure because of the direct, simple, and 
vivid life from which they spring. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER.* 


Messrs. THOMAS AND CoLLett make excellent collaborators. 
In a book planned on so comprehensive a scale as this, which 
is a survey of English birds and beasts and flowers and 
weather through the year, it is difficult for one writer to 
supply sufficient personal experience, and it is not easy for 
two writers to work together. But here the second difficulty 
has evidently not existed. The two writers do not, of course, 
look at everything they see with the same eyes; we seem to 
feel that through the book one is occupied with the quieter 
and wider spaces of the country and that the other looks more 
closely at his collection of notes and details. But this is just 
where the two supplement each other, und since both have the 
indispensable but not universal habit of recording observed 
facts only, and not generalizing from insufficient data, the 
result of their combined workmanship is a book which is not 
only for beginners, but for observers as keen as the authors 
themselves. The plan of the book is simple and attractive. 
Each month is taken in turn, and is given a preliminary 
calendar which sets down the chief events of outdoor life— 
eg., that in December the shooting of grouse and blackgame 
ends on the 10th, that on the 22nd the sun enters Capricorn, 
at the winter solstice, and that the average temperature is 
4) degrees and the average rainfall 1°77 inches. After the 


English Year: Autumn and Winter. By W. Beach Thomas and A. K. 
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calendar come perhaps half-a-dozen chapters on the features 
of the month, or of that season of the year; and such 
chapters as “The Way of a Seed,” “ Butterflies and Moths,” 
“Ways of the Hunted,” and “Pairing and Early Song ” 
show the authors at their best. Some of the pleasantest 
of their pages are those in which out of a full store of 
knowledge they lay down general principles and spread a 
full brush over a wide landscape; but it is the small details 
of personal experience which will particularly interest those 
who have had the same kind of opportunities for observation. 
Here and there not every reader will accept the writer's 
theory without reservation; for instance, when it is roundly 
stated in the last of the four chapters mentioned that the 
drumming of the snipe is produced by the vibration of the 
web of the two outer feathers of the tail, there will be plenty 
of persons to urge as a more likely explanation of that baflling 
sound the probability that the origin is a tremor of the wings. 
It is perfectly true that the sound of drumming or bleating 
can be reproduced by fixing the outer feather of a snipe’s tail 
in a particular position on a stick or rod and then moving it 
rapidly through the air, but there are many observers who 
claim to have watched and distinctly seen the tremor of the 
wings in the downward flight, and to some of us it will always 
seem an antecedently more natural thing that a bird in 
the ecstasy of soaring should set a pulse throbbing through 
the strength of its wings rather than it should deliberately 
turn to a different angle the outer feathers of its tail. It isa 
point on which the last word has not yet been said. But 
there are details of proved experience which will send even 
the sceptical reader again and again to these pages. The 
chapter on feeding birds is a mine of anecdote and suggestion; 
so are the pages in which we read of a stoat which single- 
handed vanquished a troop of ferrets, a weasel which climbed 
up the brick wall of a house to escape from pursuers with 
tennis rackets, and a hare which, chased by an ermine, took 
refuge between the protecting legs of a single man hunting 
in the snow. The chapters which deal with nesting and 
migrating birds are filled with the confident statement of 
detail which only comes from many recorded incidents, and 
in the same way the reader will find pleasure in the security 
of observation which is the feature of the single chapter con- 
tributed by Mr. A. H. Patterson on the wild life of the East 
Coast. The illustrations, finally, deserve a word of special 
praise. Not all the coloured reproductions are equally 
successful, and one or two of the woodcuts in the text are 
lacking in lightness of touch, particularly those of butterflies. 
But as a whole the drawings are singularly full of life and of 
living movement accurately set down in a few touches of pen 
or pencil, 





CHARLES CONDER.* 


In these days of diffuse biography of artists it is a pleasure 
to find a volume like Mr. Gibson’s work on Charles Conder. 
In it we are given just a few pages of the artist's 
biography and a few more of notes on his art, and then 
a large number of reproductions. This is just what is 
wanted. Neither the life so unhappily cut short nor the 
delicate art requires much to be said, and this volume forms a 
worthy tribute to an exceptional talent. Conder took little 
heed of the actual world, but created one of his own, which he 
delighted to paint. This world wes ‘1 truth the world of the 
stage, not a scene viewed from the audience, but a country con- 
structed out of theatrical properties. But what made it new 
and original was that it was always perfect in artistic taste. 
With an unerring instinct Conder saw that to people this land 
with actual human beings would be absurd. He therefore con- 
structed people on the same principle as the pasteboard trees 
and buildings which have no substance, and out of these strange 
materials he evolved fantasies of exquisite grace. But the 
crowning gift of this artist was his sense of colour; in this 
he was never at fault, and with unerring instinct he could 
always command effects as beautiful as they were subtle. 
Another great quality was his handling of his materials; he 
was able to make the water-colour flow over the silk he 
delighted to paint on in such a way that it is beautiful in itself, 
quite apart from what it represents or suggests. In an almost 
equal degree he succeeded with oil paint, especially in some 





* Charles Conder; his Life and Work. By Frank Gibson, London; John 
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renderings of calm seas with delicate skies, which became} Lady Lavinia in the leisurely method suited 
things of beauty. Conder was akin to Beardsley, inasmuch | temperament, but there is no gainsaying the pe 
as he too delighted in the purely artificial, buat Conder had | orders of his father. 
not the satanic quality of the black-and-white artist, even | to the coast and across St. George’s Channel are yiy; 
though he shared with him the same hectic outlook, the same | forth, but the Ireland of 1798, as seen by the eyes of a 


to his 
rem: 
The discomforts of the jou 


ly set 


love of decadence and of the iridescence of decay; no doubt | English country gentleman, affords more congenial Young 
in both cases this was partly a result of ill-health. It |to Miss Lawless’s reconstructive talent. He found Dun 
is early to talk of immortality, but if Conder lives it will | “fuller than full and at least twice as gay,” and enjoyed thy 
be in virtue of bis gifts as a colourist, for here there can | exhilarating unconventionality of Lady Gloriana O'Shea’, 


be no two opinions as to his success. 


To complete this | rout. But his ride across Ireland brought him into Contact 


volame Mr. Campbell Dodgson, the keeper of the prints and | with the realities and squalors of Irish life, truculent bullies 
drawings at the British Museum, has added a catalogue of | obsequious innkeepers, dirty rooms, and coarse fare, His 
Conder’s lithographs and etchings. We cannot help thinking | arrival at Castle Byrne, after losing his way and being piloted 
that Mr. Gibson was most singularly ill-advised in admitting | across a bog by a crowd of barefooted retainers, ends his 


three-colour process reproductions into this book. The tender, 
elusive harmonies appear, of course, only in vulgar travesty. 





FICTION, 
THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR.* 

No record of Irish letters in the last thirty years will be 
complete or adequate which does not take into account the 
contributions in prose and verse of Miss Emily Lawless, 
whose last novel, written in collaboration with Mr. Shan 
Bullock, has appeared since her death. Her place is hard 
to define, for she stood apart from schools and movements, 
though there was nothing inhuman in her detachment, Her 
gifts were great, but they did not make for popularity. She 
could engross those who yielded to her spell, but her best 
work was suffused with an autumnal atmosphere of elegy, 
like the romances of Turgenieff, and her finest novel, Grania, 
is one of the saddest that were ever written. No living writer 
of fiction excelled her in the art of reconstituting the life and 
conditions of bygone Ireland, and it is on record that her 
historical romance, With Essex in Ireland, was mistaken fora 
record of facts. Maelcho, again, is another signal instance of 
her revivifying power. She studied the past in a spirit of 
pity and compassion, for ber sense of the inevitableness of Irish 
failure never impaired her deep affection for Ireland. In what 
proved to be the last pages she wrote, in the clusing chapter 
of the novel before us, she summed up this point of view in 
words which could not be bettered, words put into the mouth 
of Colonel Byrne after the defeat and dispersal of Humbert’s 
invading force in 1798 :— ; 

“Tt really seems as if this island of ours—blighted from the 

start, actually before the start, before man set foot on it— 
defrauded by Nature herself of those advantages in which its 
neighbour is so rich—it seems as if it had been endowed to make 
amends with a double portion of that capacity for inspiring 
affection which is possessed, I suppose, to a greater extent by 
every country over its own sons and daughters. So at least I 
have always explained the matter to myself. It clutches, grips, 
and draws one, as a child is drawn to its mother.” 
Miss Lawless’s verse was marked by the same high elegiac 
quality. Some of it was collected in a volume entitled With 
the Wild Geese, but much must remain ungarnuyved; in par- 
ticular we may mention a singularly beautiful poem which 
appeared in the Spectator under the heading “ Upon a Western 
Beach,” beginning ‘Is it love? Is it hate P this clasp of the 
sea by the land.” Work of this sort, as we have already 
hinted, does not appeal to the idle readers of the hour. The 
honorary degree of Litt.D. conferred on Miss Lawless in 
1905 by the University of Dublin was a fitting recognition 
of the abiding qualities which mark the work of this true and 
richly endowed Irishwoman. 

The story of The Race of Castlebar is that of the abortive 
invasion of Ireland by General Humbert in 1798, in which, 
after a resounding initial success, the small French force were 
hemmed in and overwhelmed by superior numbers, The 
narrative is from the pen of a young Englishman, and is 
addressed to his brother, an attaché at the British Embassy 
at Florence. John Bunbury, the writer, is the eldest son 
of a choleric English baronet, and has been despatched by 
his father, on the news of the threatened invasion, to assist 
and if necessary rescue his sister, married to Sir Owen Byrne, 
and resident in the danger zone on the West Coast of Ireland. 
John Bunbury is far from being a paladin. He would much 
rather stay at home and pursue his suit for the hand of 





immediate discomforts only to add to his perplexities. His sister 
is well and unmolested, her husband bei'g a genial but bibuloy 
chieftain who dispenses profuse hospitality in his ramshackly 
castle. But though Sir Owen is to all intents and purposy 
the head of the house, he and his wife placidly acquiesce jg 
the presence of an aged French lady—the representatin, 
of a branch which has never acknowledged the claim ¢ 
Sir Owen—who, with her suite, occupies a wing of the builj. 
ing in an attitude of scornful aloofness. Young Bunbury, 
being English and logical, finds it impossible to understan4 
such tolerance, nor is his bewilderment lessened when jy 
learns from his sister that the claim of the interlopers is 
perfectly sound, and is supported by every man on th 
estate. Here is a situation which could only occur jg 
Ireland, and which is immensely complicated by the arrival 
on the scene of a French officer who turns out to be none other 
than the rightful heir. As Colonel Byrne, if captured, woul 
in virtue of his name and claims be undoubtedly treated as 4 
rebel, Lady Byrne despatches her cousin to seek counsel with 
Sir Owen, who has joined his regiment at Castlebar. Bunbury 
arrives in time to see the rout of the loyalist forces, is captured 
by the French, and sent off to Killala. There he is quartered 
with a number of other Protestants and refugees in the palace 
of the Protestant Bishop Stock, who had been captured by 
Humbert, but subsequently proved of great service to the 
French general as an interpreter and intermediary. The 
narrative is here founded on that remarkable document, pub. 
lished by Stock in the following year, in which he described 
the events of his captivity with an impartiality and liberality 
which, according to Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 
stood in the way of his promotion. In this “simple, yet lively 
pamphlet” the Bishop drew 

“a very spirited picture of a town and district in the power of 
an enemy, describing, without reserve and without exaggeration, 
the sensations of a man unused to such scenes, on the various 
events which occurred in the neighbourhood. This pamphlet was 
little noticed at the time, and some pains were taken to deprive it 
of the celebrity to which it was entitled. Many were offended 
that republican Frenchmen should be described, and that bya 
bishop too, as they really were, and not as it had suited the 
purposes of ministerialists to represent them—monsters of impiety, 
treachery, and inhumanity. Dr. Stock was never promoted, and 
this publication was, it is said, urged as an objection—when Mr. 
Fox, however, in 1806, considered it as an additional recommenda 
tion to his acknowledged learning for translating him to a better 
bishoprick, other reasons were found to counteract his liberal 
intentions.”—Memoirs of the Whig Party, Vol. L., p. 317. 

The handling of this curious situation follows closely the 
lines indicated in Lord Holland’s summary: the Bishop is the 
good genius of the plot, but the French officers, excellently 
contrasted types, play their difficult parts with courage and 
toleration, the task of controlling the native levies being 
greatly complicated by their distrust of the anti-clerical 
attitude of the republican French. 

The brief preface describes how Miss Lawless was hampered 
in the carrying out of her scheme by inveterate ill-health, 
and generously acknowledges the loyalty of her collaborator. 
No one who reads The Race of Castlebar is likely to gainsay 
the justice of the tribute to Mr. Shan Bullock's skill and 
sympathy. 





The Mountain Apart. By James Prosper. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. Prosper’s book reminds us of the 
dinner-party in The Adored One, to which, if we remember 
right, there were invited a woman with no sense of humour 
and one who had too much, a militant suffragette and the 
woman who was a mother and nothing else, a notorious 





The Race of Castlebar. By Emily Lawless, Litt.D., and Shan F, Bullock. 
London: John Murray. [6s.]J 
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into the midst of a crowd of women, each apparently 
yet all reacting on one another and presenting 
in their persons the many problems which confront modern 
feminists and eugenists. When we discover this, two facts 
are at once evident: first, that the book is not one for the 
schoolroom bookshelves, and secondly, since Mr. Prosper’s 

pets are living women, that it is one of great interest. All 
yee are carefully chosen, and are real and not conven- 
tional types. The two who keep lodgings—Lady Myrone, 
whose husband has deserted her, and Rose Hilton, who 
«doesn’t care much about justice, and does want kindness,” 
_and the two inefficient little maiden ladies, and Mrs. Roper, 
the charming, undecided suffragette, and Mrs. Bunnet, “a 
digestive apparatus with an interest in fancy work,” all live 
and move and have their being: and their conversation holds 
ua, not by any unwonted brilliancy, but because it is the con- 
yersation which we are hearing every day. Towards the end 
of the book, Mr. Prosper becomes more engrossed in his plot 
and less in his characters, and we are apt to lose interest, and to 
be impatient of the flamboyant artist, whom we have met 
before in fiction. But a writer cannot be expected to have an 
equal sympathy with both the sexes, and Mr. Prosper’s under- 
standing of women’s problems is deep, and, on the whole, 
kindly. 

The Goddess of Stone. By R. W. Wright Henderson. 
{Methuen and Co. 6s.)—All good adventure stories, whether 
they be concerned with history or with lands of imagination, 
belong to one of two schools: either they are dependent for 
their interest on the thrill of action and on a fine-wrought 
plot, on deeds of valour and noble heroes, or they glean it 
rather from background and character and atmosphere. 
Those, ina storm at sea, stir us by the uncertainty of death 
or escape; these, to which class belongs The Goddess of Sione, 
by the very beating of wind and waves and the rending of 
the suils. Although the story of smugglers and of refugees 
from the France of 1792 may seem little suited to the 
leisurely pace of Mr. Henderson’s book, here is pleasant 
eompany for those lovers of true adventure who are content 
to be without bloodeurdling drama, and prefer to find, after 
long wondering, that the mysterious émigré is just an émigré; 
and we come to look, through the eyes of a boy, at the events 
which shook Europe, and, with a boy’s mind, to rate them of 
equal value with the trivial occurrences of everyday life. 
Moreover, the book is admirably written, with a breadth and 
control of style rarely found in fiction of this sort, and a care 
for detail which shows Mr. Henderson to be a follower in the 
train of true romance. 


The Hat Shop. By Mrs.C.8. Peel. (John Lane. 6s.)—Under 
the cover of fiction Mrs. Peel supplies a great deal of information 
as to the business side of carrying on a fashionable modiste’s 
establishment. Women who make a practice of not paying 
their bills till writ is threatened had better read this book 
and see what embarrassment their conduct entails. The love 
story is neither very new nor very interesting, but the busi- 
ness side of the story is both, and has all the air of having 
been written from experience. Besides the moral conveyed to 
customers, there is a moral for educated women who wish to 
become principals, and this is: Do not go into business unless 
you have good health and an unending supply of vital energy, 
besides a good deal of capital behind you. In addition, it 
would be as well to start the process in a subordinate 
capacity, for a certain amount of experience is necessary to 
avoid absolute bankruptcy. 


Reaparte Novets.—The Chaps of Harton. By Desmond 
Coke. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Coke’s comic 
parody of a school story is occasionally relieved by touches of 
real humour, which are worthy of a finer setting. A Way- 
faring Soul. By Walter Raymond. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.)—An attempt, not without charm, to combine the 
methods of Maeterlinck and Bunyan in a mystical account of 
the soul’s search after truth ——The Magic Fire. By Frances 
Hammond. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Although some of 
her minor characters are well drawn, Miss Hammond fails 
to interest us in her somewhat priggish heroine, or to convince 
us of the probability of her unmarried motherhood: the book 
8 Overladen with quotations. Cake. By Bohun Lynch. 
(Jobn Murray. 6s.)—Mr. Lynch's gossiping little story, 
although written with ease and some humour, has no parti- 
‘ular plot or drawing of character to recommend it. 
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GIFT-BOOKS, 
sane 
SOME MORE BOYS’ BOOKS. 

AN early selection of new boys’ stories appeared in our 
columns last month, but we have received many more from 
the publishers during the last weeks. The briefest description 
of some which seem most worthy of notice may guide those 
in search of Christmas presents of this nature towards 
examples of the particular kind they require. Of school 
stories we can recommend Schoolboy Grit, by Gunby Hadath 
(James Nisbet and Co., 3s. 6d.). It has plenty of football and 
cricket interest and description of school cliques. A somewhat 
novel point is raised by the difficulties of County Council 
scholars from elementary schools thrust into a public school 
of high standing. Of course, the snobs are demolished at 
the end——King of Ranleigh, by Captain Brereton (S. W. 
Partridge and Co., 6s.), has some home life also, but describes 
mainly the life at what we take to be a certain Surrey school. 
There is much excitement, ending in incendiarism. The 
villain is a little too villainous, and the masters rather absurd 
as judges of evidence. There is also a general callousness 
over the accidental death of a motor driver, otherwise it is » 
good story. The Mystery of Markham, “by Warren Bell 
(A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.), also has merit. It is concerned as 
much with the home life of some day-boarders as with their 
school, and is wholesome from either standpoint. 

The other stories of adventure may be classed as having 
some historical basis or being founded on pure imagination. Of 
the former class The King’s Knight, by G. I. Whitham (Blackie 
and Son, 2s. 6d.), portrays for younger readers adventures 
in the reign of Edward III. The Fight at Summerdale, 
by Jobn Gunn (T. Nelson and Sons, 3s. 6d.), is an attractive 
story, telling how the Orkneys were brought under Scots 
law in the days of James IV.——T he title of With Wellington 
in Spain, by Captain Brereton (Blackie and Son, 6s.), gives a 
strong clue tothe story. A young hero is impressed in London 
through spite. He goes through Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, 
Salamanca, &c., and ends upon Wellington’s staff. Almost 
of the same period is In the Wake of the Eighteen-Twelvers, by 
C. H. J. Snider (John Lane, 5s. net), but it breaks new ground, 
or new water, for few have studied the naval warfare between 
the United States and the British or Canadian forces on 
Lakes Ontario and Erie just a century ago. The language 
is strongly nautical. It would interest older readers too. 
We come next to the Kaffir War of 1535. Basutoland and 
Mashonaland are the scene of Mr. H. Collingwood’s Through 
Veld and Forest (Blackie and Son, 5s.). Fighting and witch- 
doctoring are prominent.——A careful study of the Indian 
Mutiny and its effects on men, women, and children is to be 
found in Mr. Escott Lynn’s long and exciting A Hero of the 
Mutiny (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.). Such names as Hodson, 
Nicholson, Campbell, and Havelock flit across the pages as 
we move between Meerut, Delhi, and Cawnpore——In Under 
the Spangled Banner (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.) Captain 
Brereton takes us to Cuba, where a young English engineer 
arrives to see the ‘Maine’ blown up. He fights in private 
quarrels of his employer, and in the national war on the side 
of the United States. Colonel Roosevelt appears for a 
moment. To bring us right up to date there is A Boy 
Scout in the Balkans, by J. Finnemore (W. and R. Chambers, 
5s.), in which an English schoolboy goes to spend his holidays 
on his father’s tobacco farm near Adrianople. He sees the 
fighting on both sides, finding noble friends among Turks and 
Bulgarians, and many hair-breadth escapes. 

Where there is no historical control the imagination of the 
writers generally runs riot, piling one excruciating excitement 
upon another. But one of the best of these stories is different, 
Old Four Toes, by E. L. Sabin (George Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. 
net), is the more excellent because written in a simple, con- 
vincing manner, by which the excitement comes naturally, 
and the theme is comparatively modest. Two lads spend a 
summer in a very wild part of the Far West. They have a 
splendid old trapper with them, four horses, a mule, and a 
dog. The description of outdoor life, hunting “for the pot,” 
and so on is admirable. The three are living as Indians, 
half seriously, half in fun, and some real, ill-conditioned Indians 
break out of their reservation and make trouble. Beneath the 
surface is the drama of advancing civilization, regretted by 




















the old trapper. His duel with an old Indian is Homeric: so 
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a'so is the battle between the two oldest animals of the 
district. “Four,Toes,” the bear, represents the spirit of the 
ancient time: he and the last buffalo of his race, each too old 
to kill the other, fight till they die of exhaustion ——Another 
story whose scene is laid in America is Lone Tree Lode, by 
Captain O. Vaughan (Duckworth and Co., 6s.), in which the 
shooting is incessantly deafening. A young hero and a 
romantic, lovable old man have deadly strife with white out- 
laws and bad Indians in the Far West. Turned Adrift, by 
H. Collingwood (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is an old-fashioned 
story of the sea. The honest party, after a mutiny, is picked 
up by a Pacific pearl-fisher. They have trouble with rivals 
and much fighting with natives. Sergeant Silk, the hero of 
Robert Leighton’s short stories (Jarrold and Sons, 2s. 64d.), 
is a kind of Sherlock Holmes of the North-West Mounted 
Police in Canada.—In The Great Airship (Blackie and 
Son, 5s.) the prolific Captain Brereton, with plausible 
scientific effects, tells how a cosmopolitan villain challenges 
the hero to build an airship and navigate the globe. He 
succeeds in spite of attempts to wreck the party and other 
adventures in besieged Adrianople, in India, and at the South 
Pole. Time has not passed so quickly that we can help 
thinking it a little impertinent to drag the grave of Scott and 
the epitaph of Oiites to light in this only balf-serious class of 
book. Beyond the Dragon Temple, by R. Hudson (T. Nelson 
and Sons, 3s. 6d.), takes us from San Francisco to the middle 
of Asia in search for Prester John’s treasure, which is found 
after a whirl of amazing adventure in mysterious Oriental 
scenes.——When Kast Meets West, by P. F. Westerman 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d.), is a tale of the yellow peril, when 
a European war gives the Chinese and Jupanese an oppor- 
tunity to overrun Europe, until a British scientist paralyses 
them. It is very exciting, and one only regrets that our 
Japanese allies have to be represented from a very hostile point 
of view.——Lastly, The Stolen Cruiser, by the same author 
(Jarrold and Sons, 3s. 6d.), is an extravaganza in which a 
modern pirate takes to the high seas in a British cruiser which 
was on its way to be broken up. He leads many people a lively 
dance. He captures two British naval officers, who have a 
most exciting time, but in the end the Navy vanquishes him. 

















TWO NOVELISTS’ STORIES. 

From two popular writers of fiction come new stories, which 
are published with coloured illustrations and all the appear- 
ance of “ gift-books.” Mr. de Vere Stacpoole’s Bird Cay 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 5s. net) will serve excellently 
asa book for boys as well as for his usual readers, for it is a tale 
of successful treasure-hunting in the West Indies a century 
ago or more. A writer who knows his Treasure Island can 
hardly be blamed if he shows that he has allowed himself to 
be strongly influenced by it. The story is put into the mouth 
of one who, as a small, imaginative boy, ran away from his 
uncle’s shop in Cornhill on board the treasure-seeker. There 
is trouble, due to a treacherous sailor who brings along a 
rival vessel, and to the “caching” of the gold by earlier dis- 
coverers of the wreck. The ingenuity and observation of 
another boy among the rivals are well emphasized. The 
author does not make clear why he mystifies us on the first 
introduction of this boy by hinting that he is a girl in disguise. 
The book has no female characters of importance, but is a 
good picture of life and adventure in Havana and the western 
seas. The bright, clean-looking illustrations by R. Wheelwright 
give no more impression of any grimness than Mr. Stacpoole’s 
villain does of rivalling John Silver. The second volume is 
Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s The Honourable Mr. Tawnish (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co., 6s. net). It is a short example of 
the writer’s usual style of “costume” story, in which the 
majority of the characters are sentimentally lovable, especially 
the three kind, stupid, and courageous Kentish squires, whom 
the heroine manages with affectionate tyranny. The foppish 
and poetical exquisite, Mr. Tawnish, of course turns out to be 
the paragon of prowess (and a viscount!), whom the heroine 
was always intended to marry. He pinks the villain neatly, 
i’ faith, after proving bis gallantry in other diverting actions. 
This tale makes a pleasant balf-hour’s reading, without too 
much subtlety to tax the brains of young or old. The intended 
effect is well kept up by Mr. C. E. Brock’s pictures. Mr. 
Farnol gives the unexpected impression that he thinks piquet 
a better game for three than for two. 








La. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week a 
reserved for review in other forms. ] $ have not bey 


A History of Housing Reform. (The National Unionigg 
Association, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Westminster, 33 
An excellent epitome of the aims and objects of the book before 
us is conveyed in Mr. Bonar Law’s one-page “ Foreword” ._ 

“I commend this summary of the housing question to all 
Unionist readers. From the days of Disraeli till now the pro. 
vision of better homes for our countrymen has been the Consistent 
aim of the Unionist Party, and a long list of Acts of Parliament 
testifies to the sincerity with which the aim has been pursued, 
The need of a further step forward is recognized by the whole 
Unionist Party, and I hope that that time is not far distant when 
we shall be in a position to give effective assistance to this great 
work,” 


The historical part of the book certainly shows that th, 
Liberal Party cannot claim any moropoly in the matter of 
attending to the problem of the housing of the people, for 
in this respect the Unionists have been as active as their 
opponents. As our readers know, we ourselves very much 
prefer private enterprise to State action. We are bound to 
admit, however, that the check to private enterprise in the 
matter of cottage-building caused by Mr. Lloyd George's 
schemes, Mr. Lloyd George’s tactics, and still more Mr 
Lloyd George’s speeches has been so great that it is quits 
arguable that private enterprise has been killed, and that, even 
if the policy is bad per se, recourse must now be had to soma 
form of State action or State encouragement. People have as 
yet hardly realized what a upas-tree in the matter of cottage. 
building Mr. Lloyd George has proved. As the pamphlet 
shows, by quotations and admissions from Mr. Burns's 
speeches, the number of cottages built annually suddenly fell in 
the year 1910, the year of the “ People’s Budget,” from 87,000 
to some 10,000. We have now got back in new cottage-building 
to about 80,000, but it is calculated by the writer of the 
pamphlet that we have had a loss of 60,000 cottages owing 
to the panic, and that therefore merely to get back to the old 
position 60,000 will have to be built, let alone the 7,000 per 
annum decrement. Certainly experience in individual neigh. 
bourhoods bears out these figures. The present writer 
knows a typical neighbourhood in the South of England where 
cottage-building has literally stopped altogether, and where 
builders definitely assign the reason to the Land Tare 
and the general land policy of the present Government. 
They declare that in existing circumstances no one but 
a lunatic would put any money into cottage-building as a 
speculation. At the same time, the squires have not only been 
impoverished by the land policy and the panic it has caused, 
but many of them also feel that any action they take in regard 
to cottages is sure to be misrepresented, and that the only 
prudent thing for them is to refuse to touch cottage property. 
The appendix to A History of Housing Reform gives some 
curious figures from the Census of 1911 as to tenements 
varying from one room or two rooms up to six rooms. 





“Squaring the Circle”: a History of the Problem. By 
E. W. Hobson. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)— 
Others besides mathematicians will find interest in Professor 
Hobson’s history of a problem which puzzled humanity for 
many thousands of years, and which was only proved to be 
insoluble at the end of the nineteenth century. 





Books or ReFERENCE.—Who's Who, 1914. (A. and ©. 
Black. 15s. net.)—There is never any diminution in the 
annual pleasure with which we open the most fascinating of 
all reference-books. New treasures are constantly starting to 
our eyes from its pages. This year, for instance, we have 
noticed for the first time in the few moments spent im 
glancing through it, the astonishing titles of some of the 
works published by Signor Marinetti, the “‘ Chef du Mouve- 
ment Futuriste.” Here are some of them: “Destruction,” 
“La Momie Sanglante,” “La Ville Charnelle,” “ Poupées 
Electriques,” “ Le Monoplan du Pape.” Again, it appears that 
one of Mr. Harry Lauder's recreations is “ trying to hit a wee 
gutty ba’.” This might have been suspected; but who would 
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imagined that his famous compatriot, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
i “hobby for collecting ballad and chap-book literature of 
es “2 For the benefit of the serious-minded we may 
. that the Look now contains 2,314 pages, and that the selec- 
of biographies is more comprehensive than ever, although 
the choice of the foreign ones still seems somewhat hap- 
hazard——T he companion volume, Who 8 W ho ¥ ear- Book for 
1914-15 (same publishers, ls. net), containing miscellaneous 
information that has been crowded out of Who's Who itself, 
makes its reappearance with certain additions. -From the 
same publishers we have also received The Englishwoman's 
Year-Book, 1914 (2s. 6d. net), and The Writers’ and Artists 
Year-Book, 1914 (1s. net), both of which are edited by G. E, 
Mitton and are too well known to require special comment. 
_—-The Barbados Handbook, 1914. By E. Goulburn Sinckler, 
(Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a third edition of a 
guide-book which is published by order of the island's legis- 
lature, and is based upon Sir Robert Schomburgk’s History 
of Barbados Nelson's Year- Book, 1914 (T. Nelson and Sons, 
1s. net), is an excellent general book of reference containing a 
large amount of well-compressed information——We may 
also mention The Sma 'lholder's Year-Book, 1914 (C. Arthur 


Pearson, ls. net). 


tion 














Magazines anpD Serrat Pusrications.—We have received 
the following for December: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
Si. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the 
Educational Review, the Cornhill Magazine, University Magazine, 
Baily’s Magazine, American Historical Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Constructive Quarterly, Celtic Review, Law Magazine and Review 
Modern Astrology, Sociological Review, Current Opinion, International 
Journal of Ethics, International Review of Commerce and Industr y, 
Wild Life, the North American Review, the 
Beience Progress, the Eng'ish Church Review, the Munsey, the 
IMustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthly, the Empire Magazine, 
Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the World’s Work, Cassier's 
Magazine, the Forum, Modern Churchman, Popular Science Monthly, 
Dial, the Ecclesiastical Review, the Churchman, Industrial Canada, 


Parents’ Review, 


the Geographical Journal, the 


Ezpository Times, Neale’s Monthly, Poetry Review, British Review, 
Knowledge, Book Monthly, School World, Journal of Education, 
International Theosophical Chronicle, Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, and Everyone's. 
Cueistuas Numpers.—Truth, Field, Sphere, Queen, Hearth and | 
Home, Sketch, Illustrated London News, and Illustrated Sporting and 


Dramatic News. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


Alcock (F.), West Indies Scenery, oblong 4to (Simpkin) net 40 
Bairnsfather (P. R.), Sport and Nature in the Himalayas, roy 8vo | 
(Harrison & Sons) net 50 | 
Banville (T. de), Ballades, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 30 | 
Biederoff (W. E.), How can God answer Prayer? cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 26 
Capstick (J. W.), Sound, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 4,6 | 
Oary (E. R.), Solution of Railroad l’roblems by the Slide Rule, 18mo | 
(Constable) net 4/6 
Christie (W. W.), Water, its Purification and Use in the Industries, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 86 
Coghlan (H. L.), and Hinchley (J. W.), Coconut Cultivation and Plantation 
Machinery, cr 8vo soenvoenanes (C, Lockwood) 36 


(G. Allen) each net 
(Clive) 26 
(A. Melrose) net 


County Churches: Kent, 2 vols, 12mo 
Cracknell! (A. G.), Junior Geometry, cr 8vo .. 
Crozier: (G. B.), The Tango and bow to Dance it, cr 8vo 
Diary and other Indiecretions (A), 8vo (Harrison & Sons) 2/6 
Encken (R.), Knowledye and Life, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 
Felix (S.), The Matrimonial Difficulties of Jedidiah Juggins, cr 8vo 
(Century Press) 26 
Finn (F.J.), The Fairy of the Snows, cr 8vo ... (Washbourne) 3/6 
For Remembrance: Daily Selections from Christina Rossetti (Simpkin) net 2 
Granjon (R.) and Rosemberg (P.), A Practical Manual of Autogenous 







Welding, 8vo : : (C. Griffin) net 5/0 | 
Heugelmiller (Baron), Hungary's Fight for National Existence, &vo | 
(Macmillan) net 10,6 | 
Hobart (J, F.), Soft Soldering, Hard Soldering, an 1 Brazing, er 8vo 
(Constable) net 40 
Horwood (A. R.), The Story of Plant Life in the British Isles, er 8vo 
(Churchill) net 66 
Irvine (E. B.-), The Witch in the Moon, roy 8vo (D. Douglas) net +6 
Jackson (H. L.), The Eschatology of Jesus, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 50 | 
Jones (H. C.), A New Era in Chemistry, cr 8vo (Constable) net 8 6 
Jordan (L, C.), The Practical Railway Spiral, cr 8vo (Constable) net 6 


Kluchevsky (V. O.), A History of Russia, vol. iii., 8vo (Dent) net 
Latter (H.), Progressive Précis Writing, er 8vo (Blackie) 234 
Lubschez (B. J.), Perspective, cr 8vo Constable) net 
Mallet (B.), British Budgets, 1887-88 to 1912-13, 8vo (Maemillan) net 
Mann (H. K.), Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, vol. ix., 1150-1159, 


8v0 ot . (K. Paul) net 120 
Manners (Lady V.), Matthew William Peters, R.A.: his Life and Work, | 
4to (** Connoisseur "’) net 10/6 
Milne (M. L.), Lady Mabel’s Beauty, cr 8vo (Long) 3/6 | 
Morison (A.), The Sensory and Motor Disorders of the Heart, their 


(Baillicre) net 7/6 
er 8vo 
eudon Press 
(F. E.), With Eastern Merchandise, 8vo A 


Nature and Treatment, 8vo 
Oxford Rook of Spanish Verse (The), 13th-20th Century 

lar net 

Murby) net 

(Lynwood) 


Powell 60 | 


60 


Pugh (G. and J.), At the Back of the World, er 8vo 








R OYAL' Tota! Funds 


/COMPANY, 





Prichard (A. H.), Practical Prescribing, with Clinical Notes, er 8f0 

. : (H. Frowde) net 6/0 

Scott (W. B.), A History of Land Mammals in the Western Hemisphere, 
8vo (Macmillan) net 2106 
(Macmillan) net 17,0 
(Smith & Elder) net 60 
ee (Long) 3/6 
(Methuen) 60 
(Constable) net 86 


Stevens (F. L.), The Fungi which Cause Plant Disease 
Thompson (EF. C. M.-), India of To-day 

Twilight and Beyoud, cr 8vo sadn 
Woodward (B. B.), The Life of the Mollusca, cr 8vo.. 
Wright (H. B.), Transmission Line Formulas, er 8vo 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London. 


- HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Fowder Form. 














THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. 
ment with the minimum tax on 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 
tN THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is more beneficial than Tea, 
Coffce, Chocolate, ur Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment. 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lichtest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance. 


Requiros no Cooking. 


Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
digestion, Is an efficient corrective of 


Prepared in a moment with water only. 





Serv:d in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at 1e. Gd., 26. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS, 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROS., Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &e, 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED OXLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.V7. 


13s. per ib.—in 1 Ib,, 4 tb. and 4 lb. Tine, 





Major Wattsr Wirortetp writes :—‘ The Tobacco youn have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 


Gerrard 3787. ABC65th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 

| GREEN and ABBOTT. 
| Tels | ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
| 3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
vq | HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | pABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, wW. 
£19,031, 209. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LUNDUN, 





INSURANCE 


LIMITED, 
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OUR STATEMENT. 


The profitable character of Life Assurance transactions 
conducted on the Mutual principle is clearly shown by 
the fact that nearly £3,000,000 was distributed among 
Policy-holders at the last division of profits by the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. This 
Society is run solely in the interests of the members. 
All the profits belong to the Policy-holders. The 
Scottish Widows’ Fund is therefore in a position to draw 
up an exceptionally liberal assurance contract, free from 
inconvenient restrictions, and is able to give very large 
Bonuses. The Society is known as “the great bonus- 
yielding office.’ The present is an excellent time to 
take out a With-Profit Policy for any class of Life 
Assurance, since all such policies issued during 1913 will 
be entitled to a share of the profits which will be divided 
at 3lst December. Full particulars may be had of any 
of the Society’s Branch Offices or Agencies, from the 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, or from 
the London Offices at 28 Cornhill, E.C.,and 5 Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. Application should not be delayed. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


(INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....££5,CCO0,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID................0006 £100,0C00,000., 


~ APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
WOMAN LIBRARIAN of its Education Library. The salary will be £120 
a year rising by yearly increments of £10 to a maximum of £200, and the 
person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of 
the office. Preference will be given to candidates who have had teaching 
experience. It is desirable that candidates should have some knowledge of 
English and Foreign Literature and be able to speak and write both French 
and German. The successful applicant will be required to undertake the 
organisation of the rcutine work of the library and to give assistance to 
teachers and others who make use of it. 

Applications should be made on the official forms, to be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than Monday, 
January 12th, 1914, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 
date. “All communications must be marked “Librarian” and a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
Sir LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


‘ 
) 


Education Offtces, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
December 4th, 1913, 


T HE LV 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
The Council invite applications for this LECTURESHIP. Salary £300, 


LECTURESHIP IN PHYSICS. 
Applications, together with testimonials. should be forwarded to the under- 
signed (from whom further particulars may be obtained) on or before 
1st January, 1914, 














i ae ss oe ee ee. ee R 
WAREHOUSEMEN CLERKS’ AND DRAPERS' SCHOOLS, PURLEY, 
SURREY 


A HEAD-MASTER is wanted for the Boys’ School (205 Boys). Applicants 
(between the age of 30 and 40) should have degree in one of the British 
Universities, and must have had good Boarding School experience. The 
necessary form of application, with particulars and a list of chief duties, will 
be forwarded by the undersigned upon receipt (by post) ofastamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope. * 

By Order 


Offices, 4 Ludgate Hill, G. FREDK. RIDLEY, 
London, E.C. Secretary. 


SouTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS, 


Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS at the 
above College. 

Salary £500 per annum, rising to £800 per annum. 

Applicants must not be more than 35 years of age. 

Full ticulars of the position can be obtained on application to 
T. LOVEDAY, Whiteley Wood Koad, Sheffield. 


ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


HEAD-MASTER and CHAPLAIN required, to commence duties on the 
lst September, 1914 

Candidates must be University Graduates in full Orders of the Church of 
England, and about 35 years of age. 

Commencing salary £400, with house, gas, rates, and taxes. 

The Institution maintains and educates about 320 boys and 180 girls of the 
necessitous middie class frow all parts of the British Empire. Children of all 
denominations are eligible for admission. The Head-Master is responsible for 
the education of the boys only. Applicants must have had experience of 
organisation in a School or Institution and must be thoroughly conversant 
with the modern system of education. 

Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 

HENRY C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 








3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. ; 
OUNG LADY (.'5) seeks COMPANIONSHIP to 
ELDERLY LADY, C. of I., or would help poultry or garden. Fond 
—§ all animala,—Box 659, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
WC, 





| 
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7 va Peer 
(Rav xeeEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOMERSET 


The Governing Body invite applications for the HEAD 
the above-mentioned Public tbl me School for Boys. MASTERSHIP ot 
The School, by the new Scheme of 6th teptember, 1910, under whi - 
now regulated, is conducted as a Public Secondary School working — it is 
ance with the Regulations of the Board of Education, and is receiving ae 
fre - that Body a Somerset County Council. € Grants 
Salary £200, together with an annual Capitatio e 2 ; 
residence. . ogee Fee af 48 yar Pupil, ang 
Permission to receive Boarders at a charge of £30 exclusive of Tui 
(£8 for Somerset Boys and £10 for those outside the Coun 
printed Books, Games, and Swimming Bath. 
Accommodation for 120 Pupils, including from 60 to 70 boarders, 
Applicants must be University Graduates or hold such other equivalen 
qualification as may te approved by the Board of Education. . 
Experience in a Boarding School essential. 

The appointment to date from the close of the Summer Term 1914 
Applications, with copies of not less than 3 recent ‘Testimonials, should 
sent not later than 3lst December to the undersigned, from whom toe 
information can be obtained, on 

EDWARD J. BLAKE, 


Solicitor, Crewke: 
i . The, 
Clerk to the Governors’ 


tion F 
ty) and £) fee 


Dated 6th December, 1913, 








PHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
OLIVER LODGE FELLOWSHIP IN PHYSICS. 


The Council invite applications for this FELLOWSHIP. Duties to o9 
mence with the Lent Term. The Fellowship is of the value of £130 win 
awarded fora period of one year. Applications should be forwarded to the 
undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained), on or before 


Ist January, 1914. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar, 


Wy eA FORM MASTER, to begin in January, 

Salary £140. Will be required to take Physical Exercises and Drilj 
throughout the School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, The County Latermediats 
School, Llanelly. 


7) NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered 
4 vyacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
years’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No, 203, the Spectator, } 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 
ANCHESTER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
a COLLEGE. 
A PRINCIPAL is required for September next.—For particulars apply to 
The SECRETARY, Ladybarn House, Withington, Manchester. 














LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund, ’ 


(T, MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


= MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


C 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Parents and Guardians desiring advice regard- 
ing the Medical Curriculum should write to 
the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full 
regarding Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and 


Hospital Appointments, 


particulars 


The School is fully equipped for teaching the 


entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 


annually to the value of £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will recommence on Friday, 


January 2nd, 1914, 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, JANUARY 15th. 

Courses are provided for Degrees of the University of London in Arts and 
Science, 

There is a Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Courses are also arranged for scientific instruction in Hygiene and in 
Horticultural Botany. 

Accommodation for 85 resident students is provided. 

Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually in June, 
Full particulars.on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
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OR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 2 

we WorsnirruL Company oF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CitY oF 

REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS 

ounTY CowuNctL, THE CAMBERWELL BorovGH CovunciL, 

Principal—Miss Rice (Recognized Teacher 

Vice-Principal—Miss CARPENTER 


ATCHEL 


Jovernors—T¥ 
Lospom. Managers—h! 
Compaxt, THE LONDX pei pa 

“ & UNIVERSITY OF Lonpox. 
AND TEE vy of the University of London). V 
of Pedagoey Teacher of Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
(Recogm is of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
of the gor ds. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
Special aie Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Fee, £230 15s. per 
London Boarding 36 guineas per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a 
— be of "Students prepared for Kindergarten Work and for the 
gwall number 01 > Froctel Union. Small number also specially trained for 
Sone chars of Singing and Pianoforte. Leaving Exhibitions from the 
work 98 shel or Girls’ School (3 annually). A Free Studentship for Graduates 
Mary Dato (including residence), Also several Bursaries of from £20 


rded annually 
— —— only to Graduates. aa 7 =e hie 

yi CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


ue PRINCESS 


dies over 2 
Ladies WER 





0 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
y LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
_ COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 
rom personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs, HOLLOWAY, 
Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 
6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicerof West Malvern. eek ma e's " 
M\0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—HEAD-MASTER 
of High-class School of Art (London district) will accept few gifted 
PUPILS as BOARDERS. Thorough training in modern Commercial or Fine 
Art and comfortable home guaranteed.—W rite, Box No. 650, The Spectator, 
1 Wellingten Street, Strand, London, W.C,. 


ee 


of Worcester f 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, Bowser. 


f=" 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnerr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Gead-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
Atheroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 

T)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOGL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Preapectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 

109 Celmore Row, Birmingham. 

Wik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
\ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightfal Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Danghtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


pH cEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
I rincipal—Miss PARKER. 


Boarding amd Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


SANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, 


Principals: The MISSES MEIN. 
Fally equipped HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT, 
Resident Students received. Bracing sea air. 
S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistrers—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began September 23rd, and ends I ecember 18th. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Tencher for Physical Training; Special 

_ferms for Ministers’ Daughters.—F« r Prospectus apply PRINCI PAL. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, January 15th, 1914, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


Qt. MICHAEL’S, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—High-class 
kK) School for Girls. Modern well-equipped house near sea. Thorough 
education for girls of good social position amidst home-like surroundings, 
Qualified resident Mistresses and visiting professors. Outdoor games eneour- 
aged.—The MISSES SIMPSON. 





NC2 














Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 


Boarding School for Girls. 
Tennis, Lacrosse, 


12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Mies WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, December 19—January 22, 1914, 





Babies in residence. | 





| afford to have the best for their boys’ physical, 





Qo THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
n President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princiralse— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Phyeical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are tiained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particularsfrom the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Frinci} al, Miss STANSFELD, Student» 
sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Echools. ‘Lhe course of training extends over 2 yeare,and includes Educational 
spd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
rq\O GIRLS seeking a Hea!th'ul and Attractive Calling. — 
} ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
CHESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 
in Swedish, Educational, and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy. Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
ment for Curvaturesa, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training 








MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e,, taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington) 


ie AND 





| | Sey BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 

COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, pieno, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 


nd outdoor games. Dancing tanght by a trained 


daly; physical exercises « 
Highest suceesses in examinations, Healthy 


teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s., 
situation. Terme moderate. 
\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, und Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Kev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
See., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
‘ Principals: Mies CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lecrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term begins Thursday, January l5th Next vacancies in May, 1914. 


] [ BATELAUDS Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.—Miss 
E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 
girls forall University examinations. Special terms for serious examination 
candidates, Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 
soil, Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on ation to 
above address, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Comb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Epecin! attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils ~~ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


eet EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognizcd by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


W ALLASEY GRANGE ‘CHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—PF carding €chool for Girls. Peautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Mies VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 361 Liscard. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practica), Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,19(9, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— | rincipal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


_ T A M M E R I N a 
kK “The Beasley Treatment.” This Pcok, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty rears’ suffering, sent post free on app! to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,"’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


A Sevres oee E SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
= DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIDE, Ph.D. 

ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 
The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has Leen approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany. 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, afier a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 153 acres includcs playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus. 

7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGS. 

4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rughy School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corrs. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-Lath, dc, Exhibi- 
tiors for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
| hn COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; sey arate 
Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen, Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
Le ~f LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 


School age who require individual attention to health or work. Prepara 
tion for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Navy (Special Entry of Cadets 


apy lic 
appa 


catior 


, and the 
Universities. Under no circumstances is a boy sooepees who has been expelled 
from his former Schoo].—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A, Cantab, 
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REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—“ HOSEY Wi Aneus D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls fo 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 


T leaso 
in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. Fre ' us 


. neh al 
600 feet above sea-level. ‘Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles | oken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concer ways 


from London. Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address as | Home Care and Comforts. 


above. 


ts, Operas, 
Regular outdoor exercise. High : ences 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, — ae 








NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, PABI8.—Limited number of Girls of good tamily received 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of . 
the David Lewis Colony. ‘ome life, Medical care,and suitable education for | of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperona 


Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to pl 


ge. § 


loys subject to Itt Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be yremises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to beat 4 


obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


long 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson = 








0 W TO BECOME A NA VAL OFFICER. — For cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly g/, Sepa 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 


this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, end chaperong 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French - a 
Tractical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healt ~ 





65 South Molton Street, London, W 
TRAINING 


— NAUTICAL 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. cs FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most -——-——- 
healthy sonst of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the S Ww I yg = E 


education of youths intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that 
capacity. At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
is carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service 
to holders of ‘ Worcester’ Certiticate. 
MODERATE TERMS. 


pectus apply to J. STAFFORD, 72 Mark Lane, 

London, E.C. 
HERBORNE PREPAKATURY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOUL, WORCES'TERSHIRE. 





For illustrated pr 








KUOMSGROV i 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS1ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


[EELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

T ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, near 
TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 

have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 


on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 


GS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exbibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D. E. NOR'ION. M.A., Head-Master. 

ae a ae ee “ee 


A K H A M 
An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 
OVER COLLEG L.— For intormution as regards Scholar- 

ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers ap lication should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pre W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. a 
| ELLY COLLEGE, 'TAVIS'TOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. 




















Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HEKTS.  Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
MNHE LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, £75, &., OFFERED, DEC. 9th. 


Particulars from the BURSAR, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith's work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 














She TR PERMANENTLY CURED. 
b —Universal success. Resident aud daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 








-— FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M,. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c. Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 








YHAYTEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
() ENGLISH SCHOOL }OR FOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 


Bracing climate. Altitude 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


\IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A.. PhD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 








COLLEGE. 


art near the Bois. Padminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Dee 
Jauche, Paris. our 


ARIS.—A french lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of g 
e0c'al positicn, who Lave every care and educational advantage. F 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing | 
Lecturcs, concerts, and oyeras attenced, and places of interest visited fre. 
quertly, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois. Mile, SASSISSOK 
97 Rue de Longchamp, Paris. J 








a. o.oo 
CHATEAU CHATELAINE, GENEVA. 
(Under English direction.) French spoken. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY—HOME TRAINING. 
Cooking, Household Accounts, Laundry, Dressmaking, Hygiene and 
Gardening. ‘ial Mistress for French only. 3 Resident French Mistresses, 
Diplomées. usic (Paris Conservatoire Professors), Drawing, Univ. Lectures, 
etc., if desired. 

Large house and ong tennis, etc. Limited numbers. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR GIRLS LEAVING SCHOOL ANp 
OLDER STUDENTS. 

Bracing air. English home life. Near town, trams, Opera. Winter sports 
obtainable. Highest English yam The Principal. 
Interview, London, Dec. 29th to Jan. Sth. Escort, Jan. 16th 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 
sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter Sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging 
skating, dc. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 

















SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


| RE adteT sc 800 1 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 

if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, »rospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE. 

Messrs. J. & J. PA'ION, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


THE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in Eagland or abroad 
is given free by 





Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
f 


oO 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, = 
who for over 40 years have beeu in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS daosiring accurate information should call or 
send full details. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SSCURING APPOINTMENTS as 
ee or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching sociation. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained throngh the 
agency. 


|: eon SELECTING A SCHOOL OK ‘TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) pros tuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a larve number of 
cases, personully acquainted with the Princiyalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Televhone: 1136 City. 
OiINT AGKENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fnd work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should Le arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 














Pupils placed with Fre families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 





Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Diepre. GCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


LORENCE.—MISS PETERS receives a few GUESS 

at her comfortable VILLA, situated in beautiful open part just outside 

Florence. Very extensive and charming grounds. Exquisite views. Large 

balcony. Sunny loggia. Electric light. Stabling. Garage. Near tram.— 
Villa Pestellini, Via della Piazzola, 32. 


ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
llease state jupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
tchool fees ested. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858 








J,.RENCH LESSONS. Paris—The WIDOW of PASTOR | SCHOVLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 


University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 





home in Paris and to learn the French languarce.—Adcdress, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens), 





atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Hespes, 17 PICCADILLY, W, Telephone: 1567 Recent. 











et ance. Daa, 
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TUDENTS'’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Mi Stephen, Newnham College, Caml ridge. Information on every 
tw rk professional or venti for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
branch of works sa speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Centra! Bureau for the 
Jen loyment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish tquare, W. 
7\ISINTERESTED ADVICE 
D And every information given gratuitously 
REGARDING SCHOOLS 
in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, on the 8.E. and C. Railway. 
No Commission charged either } arents or Schools. 
Write:— 
THE EDITOR, 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDE, 

m No. 2, Victoria Station (8.E. and C. Railway), 5.W., 
eho will answer all enquiries. 
70 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

ide—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
Ecuside EDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Jelegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1654 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Jan. 6th, EGYPT with ATHENS, six weeks, via Dalmatian coast. 
Feb. 4th, Italy. Later: Algeria, N. Italy, Russia, &c.—Miss BISHOP, 
* Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 














In MADEIRA 
CANARIES, 





GH ISTMAS 
THE 
SPECIAL 


N 


OR 
FARES. 


APPLY 
UNION-CASTLE LINE, 
3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
_ LPINE SPORTS. (LTD.) control accommodation for 
3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 
IN SWITZERI AND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours. apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 

J (Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


peer THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 
A Select Conducted Party, January 22nd. 


First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Lilus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culturs, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education. 


I 


country, bracing air; absolute quiet; 











NIVERSITY MAN. living close to Epsom Downs, offers 
Board-residence to LADY orGENTLEMAN. Home comforts. Lovely 
golf links near. Would suit people of 





literary pursuits or reading party. Terms moderate.—Address, ‘ D,’’ 
“ Dumassie,"” The Downs, Epsom. - : 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d, 1,(00 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and yrompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


JTVYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, and TRANSLA- 
TIONS.—ADVERTISER, who has had special training in first-class 
Secretarial Training School, will be glad to receive orders. Neatness, 


accuracy, and prompt return of work guaranteed. Miss FANNY SEAGER, 
Typewriting and Translation Office, 11 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 


4 Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 








OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
ey) FOR LADIES.—Eapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL, OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value slould apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. LROWNING, ivstend of to yo buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 

c FURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Fetablished 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Kefreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 Veensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

















‘the 


APPEAL 


IOCESE OF QU’APPELLE. 
NORTH-WEST CANADA. 


EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS NEEDED to complete the 
Diocesan Clergy Training College at REGINA, the Capital of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. 


YOUNG MEN for PIONEER WORK URGENTLY NEEDED for this 
DIOCESE of 100,000 square miles. Will you help build ST. CHAD’S COL- 
LEGE and create an INDIGENOUS MINISTRY for the CHURCH on the 
Prairie? — 

CHEQUES and CLONATIONS may be sent to the QU'APPELLE BUILD- 
ING FUND, MESSRS. COUTTS & CO., Bankers, Strand, London, W.C. 


Or, to— 
The BISHOP of QU'APPELLE, Bishopstone, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES. 


“Little outposts of Christ’s army scattered over a wilderness 
of poverty.”—Dean Inge. 





Of your Charity, Please Help . 


SOUTH LONDON CHURCH FUND. 


Shas 

Unless NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are received 
before 3lst DECEMBER next, the EXISTING INADEQUATE GRANTS 
towards stipends of Clerical and Lay Workers amongst our poorer brothers in 
the Southwark Diocese must be REDUCED. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be GRATEFULLY RECEIVED by 
RICHARD 8S. ROWE, 
General Secretary. 
49 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. P 


GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“There is Sorrow on the Sea." 


The 

NHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
kK) ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,00 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 650,000 persons since its foundation in 1839. 

The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., of the drowned immediately sought out and succoured ; 
all seafarers encouraged to exercise thrift by becoming beneficiary members. 

CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patron—His Majesty THE KING. 
Presipent—The Right Hon, the Earl CADOGAN, E.G. 
Cuatrman—Admiral W. F. 8S. MANN 
Secretarr—G,. E. MAUDE, Esq. 

26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 
TINHE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1867, 
Patrons—The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
The Archbishop of YORK. 
President—The Bishop of LONDON. 

THE ONLY SOCIETY OF THE KIND WHICH GIVES IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CLERGY, THEIR WIDOWS, AND ORPHAN 
DAUGHTERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 

At each Fortnightly Meeting of the Committee some hundreds of pounds 
are distributed (besides valuable gifts of Clothing), and a large fund is 
required to meet the ever-increasing appeals for help. 

The late Arcusisuor or CANTERBURY, at the 46th Annual General 
Meeting of Members of the Corporation, said ‘‘ There is no other Society, 
eo far as I am aware, which deals so immediately and with sueh care with 
cases of the kind.”’ 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and GIFTS of CLOTHING 
of every description will be most gratefully received b. 

MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPs, Secretary, 
38 Tavisteck Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

The Society has aided, to May, 1913, over 32,000 Cases of Clerical Distress. 


Tes NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memortat), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrox: H.M. Tar Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 

£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrrow. 


(HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 

Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children, 
114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 18,000 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,200 now under the Society's care. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDULF, 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Od Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E. 





perestas CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Lloomsbury, London, W.C. 





NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
This institutior, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 


CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in prosperity. ‘They are admitted 
at the very earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and edu- 








regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








E PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Magbull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of ‘Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 


cated until 15 years old. The next election will take place m May Apply to 
the Secretary for forms of nomination. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
TO PAY OFF LOANS FROM THE BANKERS, AND TO MEET CURRENT 
EXPENSES. Annual! Subscription for one vote at each election 10s. 6d, Life 
Subscription for one vote at each election £5 5s. 

Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt, 








Bil iards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. . 





Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - _FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and impreve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. 4. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents -~ 23 0 0 | stembeors 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 

Members 2238 and Journal 

The Subseription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall. 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


2a, 4, 
« 1010 0 


oe oe 





Colonel! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &8.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUE 


THE ° Lo GY 
its Neighbourlands. 
PART I., 64 Pages. 
Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICC ADILLY, 
LAM LEY & co. Discount Booksellers and 
5 Publishers, 
i, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Inter- 
esting and out-of-the-way books, both old and new, Christmas Cata- 
logue sent on application,post free. Two popularChildren’s Books:— 
THE LORD OF THE DEER. By H. H. HARROD. 3s, 6d, net, 
TIPTAIL. By TERTIA BENNETT. 2s. 6d. 











and 
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At Yuletide 


A COMFORTABLE HOME & A COSY FIRE 


contrast most strongly with 


SUFFERING, MISERY, & DESTITUTION. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks for meat, groceries, vegetables, fruits, cakes, 
provisions of all kinds, coals, blankets, clothing, toys, and all sorts 


of things suited to the Season, or money to buy them, to give 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 
to homeless starving men and women, hungry families of the 
unemployed, and to inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads’ Homes, 
‘Women’s Homes, Farm Colony, and other institutions. 

Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W., cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church 
Army.” 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and ite soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHE UMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 











Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, | 
1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


‘Always ask for and 
fee you get 
Collis Browne’s 


Chlorodyne— 


. RE ADY SHORTLY. Sa 
HAPPY NEW YEAR AND OTHER VERSES, by 
C. E. de la POER BERESFORD. Price 2s. 6d. net; postage, 3d, 


Published by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., LTD., 17 High Street, Eton. 















ep 


rman 


Cigarettes 





OOKS.—Foster’s Chats on Old Miniatures, 10s. 64., for 
5s.6d.; Wallis Budge’s Gods of the Egyptians, 2 thick vols., 8s. 6d.; Mosao’s 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigres, 
Skene’ s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols., 2; 


] 


Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. 3 
3 vols, (£3 3s, net),a bargain, 18s. 6d. 
Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 2 vols, 10s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols. illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones's 
Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d. ; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 quate vols., 
half-calf, gilt, new, 2ls.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, 
£2 2s.; Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s.; Dumas’s Celebrated 
Crimes, 5s. 64; Rackam’s Peter Pan, portfolio, £10 10s., for £448. Libraries 
purchased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, Jobo 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
] OOK BARGAIN SALE.—New copies at 25 per cent. to 
80 per cent. reduction. Annual Remainder Catalogue and Supplements, 
ost free. Books in all classes of literature offered at tempting prices. 
autiful Colour Books in special bindings for presentation, &c.—HENRY J, 
GL AISHER, Remainder and Discount B voxseller, Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


“ Books are acceptable gifts. A new — 1 ygue of our large Exhibition of 
Christmas Books will be sent free on reques 








A. & F. DENNY, 147 ‘Strand, w.c. 
a ——-— — -——_ ——— _——- ---— & a +113 —_—_—— — ee 
ART EXHIBITIONS. 
M se ae DIGHTON. 
Bs EXHIBITION OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 


of the Louis XVI. period 


3 SAVILE ROW, W. 
Open December 3rd and during the month. 
Admission 10.30 till 6 on presentation of visiting card, 


Ons scorr sour GIFTS.—A NOVELTY. 
The SCOTT SOUTH POLE PICTURES (150 in number) include not 
only memorials of the Expedition, but land, cloud, and sea scapes of great 
beauty and variety. These have the merit of complete novelty. Prices 1 to > 
Also ETCHINGS by BRANGWYN and others, STATUEITES, &e. 


at his new premises 





guineas. 
Now on view at the Fine Art Society’s, 148 New Bond Street. Illustrated 
catalogue, 6d, 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each, By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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How a retired Solicitor 
Increased his Income 


from £250 to £1,000 


His investments, of the market value of £6,000, brought 
him inan income of £250 per annum, which sum was 
uite insufficient to secure him the comforts of life to 
which he had been accustomed while in practice. 
When 74 years of age (his health slightly impaired) he 
decided to realize his investments and purchase a ‘ Sun 
Life of Canada’ Annuity. This he did, and now receives 
an Annuity of £1,000 payable for life, no matter how 
long he lives. 
He therefore gained a fourfold increase of Income and 
complete relief from all financial care. 


Is Your Money 


CORRECTING THE 
GOUTY HABIT. 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET RID OF URIC ACID, 








The development of the gouty habit is seldom realized until it 
has reached a somewhat advanced stage. 

It is most important, therefore, that the early signs of the fact 
that the uric acid habit has been set up should be generally 
known, for if proper steps are taken to correct it in its first stages 
all gouty suffering may be avoided. Very often the gouty habit 
manifests itself first of all in the form of ucidity, heartburn; 
flatulence, and other dyspeptic symptoms, but the more unmis- 
takable signs are the aches and pains which trouble every gouty 
subject at intervals. These may be either dull aches, which are 
continuous for some hours, or they may be sharp, intermittent 
pains, 

HOW GOUT BEGINS. 

The symptoms are evidence of the growth of certain deposits 
which the uric acid forms as it circulates with the blood through 
the muscles, tissues, a 


organs, and joints. These deposits cause all 


the pain, inflammation, stiffness, and other suffering that attend an 





2 re) ? 

Earning Only 4°/,? | 
Why not investigate the many advantages ef Sun Life of 
Canada Annuities ? 
You can buy the ordinary Annuity guaranteeing you a 
fixed and regular income throughout your lifetime—the 
largest ‘safe’ income possible from the capital at your 
disposal. Then there is the Joint Life Annuity to con- 
sider, giving certainty of income to two lives, and 
continued to the survivor; also the Deferred Annuity, 
securing a fixed income to commence some future date 
and bought either by one cash payment or by annual 
premiums terminating when the Annuity becomes due. 
There are many variations of these classes of Sun Life 
of Canada Annuities, and many other forms worth 
investigation. 
The ‘Sun Life of Canada’ has assets of £10,000,000, 
invested under the strict supervision of the Canadian 
Government. A present undivided surplus of £1,000,000 
over all liabilities makes assurance with the ‘ Sun Life 
of Canada’ doubly sure. 


Write for Fully Descriptive Booklets to: 
J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


71, CANADA HOUSE, 
NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


1913 





1813 LONDON 
ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD, 


MAINTAINS 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS from all parts of the 
British Empire and 
REQUIRES £15,000 PER ANNUM. 

Help will be gladly received for ordinary purposes, or for 

the CENTENARY FUND, which is still open. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 

Office—3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 





OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 
or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. ; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854 ; 
Catlin’s American Indiana; Beardsley'’s Later Work, 1901; Lever's Works, 37 
vols, Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





attack of any of the gouty ills, With a great number of gouty 
subjects these deposits occur in the joints, particularly the small 
} 


joints, such as the great toe, and in such cases attacks of acute 
gout result. Uratic deposits in the muscles set up gouty 
rheumatism and lumbago; in the nerves, sciatica and neuritis; 


in the organs, such serious ailments as stone and gravel; in the 
skin, gouty eczema, and soon. There is practically no part of the 
system which may not become the seat of some form of gout, 

Now, the only course open to the gouty subject who wishes to 
get rid of any form of gouty or uric acid ailment, and to keep free 
from it hereafter, is to take steps which will ensure the complete 
removal of the uric acid and its compounds from every part of 
the system, and also prevent their formation and retention in the 
future. 

To accomplish this it is absolutely essential to use a uric acid 
solvent and eliminant, such as Bishop’s Varalettes. Many years’ 
experience has proved conclusively that such an eliminant affords 
the only positive means of overcoming and preventing gout, and 
has established the fact that Bishop’s Varalettes are the most 
effective remedy for the prevention and relief of all forms of gout. 

THE PERFECT GOUT ELIMINANT 

When Bishop’s Varalettes are taken they immediately enter the 
circulatory system, and are carried with the blood to every part of 
the body, just as surely as the uric acid itself is carrie2. Wherever, 
therefore, the latter has lodged Bishop’s Varalettes must come into 
contact with it. 

The uric acid deposits which have settled in even the farthest 
crannies of the system are thus reached and dissolved by Bishop’s 
Varalettes, and are then carried naturally and harmlessly right 
out of the system. As the result of this elimination the pain, 
swellings, inflammation, and stiffness caused by these uratic com- 
pounds disappear—in other words, gouty suffering is completely 
relieved, And then Bishop’s Varalettes have none of the serious 
defects of the medicines commonly used in the treatment of gout. 
The latter seriously derange the digestive or nervous systems if 
taken for any length of time, but Bishop’s Varalettes may be used 
indefinitely, without the slightest injurious effect upon any part 
of the system. 

If you are gouty, whether you are already suffering from any of 
the serious forms of gout, or whether you are merely subject to 
the minor uric acid ailments or early symptoms which denote the 
existence of the gouty habit, begin the use of Bishop’s Varalettes 
without delay. In the majority of cases the occasional use of 
Bishop’s Varalettes is all that is necessary to keep the gouty habit 
in perfect subjection, and to avoid all ills arising from uric acid. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR THE GOUTY. 

The mranufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have issued a little 
book for the gouty subject, containing information of the greatest 
value to everyone who is liable to any uric acid trouble. This 
valuable little book contains a non-uric-acid-forming dietary, which 
should be in the possession of every gouty subject. A copy of this 
booklet may be had free from Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please 
ask for Booklet Y. Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists, 
ls., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the makers, as above 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


ft is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pire with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° 2" Medium 5° 2: 
White Label 45°25 











Get 


the 


Pen that regulates 


its ink 


Fast or Slow : the 
Onoto. A simple 
turn of the “head” 
regulates the flow 
of ink exactly as 
you want it. 
Another turn ren- 
ders the Onoto a 
sealed tube in 
your pocket, so 
that it cannot 
possibly leak. 


flow— 


Onoto 
Pen 


The Self-filling 
Safety Fountain 


—$— = 





GUARANTEE. 
The Onoto is British 
made. It is designed 
to last a lifetime; but 
if it shoukl ever go 
wronz, the makers wil] 
immediately ut it 
right, free of cost, 
Price 10/6 and up. 
wards, of all Stationers, 
Jewellers, and Stores, 
Booklet about 
Onoto Pen 

application to 
Tomas 








Provide ample room for extra pairs of thick socks keeping the feet dry and warm 


TT’ BOOTS required by men and women going to Switzerland for Winter Sports, 


when tobogganing, climbing, bob-sleighing, ski-ing or merely walking. The ground 
is cold, there is snow everywhere, and the ordinary English boot is too close a fit to be 


really comfortable. 


Ski-runners soon find this out, but others, particularly those going 


out for the first time, do not realize that the ski-runner’s boots are the best for them also. 


No waiting for Lotus to be made. 
from Lotus Agents everywhere. 


Letters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 
Telephone : 
No. 6989 London Wall. 
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Scientific Certainties 











The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties. 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to 

develop into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ 

Foods are easily assimilated ; digestive and kindred disorders 
are avoided by their use. 


SS™ Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” “SQ 
sent Free. 


Allen & Hanburys Lid., Lombard St,. London 
F 200 











In stock ready for immediate supply and obtainable 





Ski Boots 


Write for New Catalogue 


THE SPECTATOR. 





CASES 


FOR B 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


INDING. 


By post, Is. 9d. 





Or at the Office, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagenf, 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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FountaimPen 


Packed, ready to send, in dainty bor. P: 
Can be posted at a trifling cost to any part of the world. 


hi s 
derek 








THE GIFT! 


the long-remembered gift, the 
practical gift, the gift for father, 
mother, brother, friend- 
It pleases for a lifetime. 


Easy to buy, easy to send. Packed 
ready in dainty box. Styles to suit 
all tastes. Nibs to suit all hands, 
(Exchanged gratis if not right.) 
In Silver and Gold Booklet free, L. & C, 
for Presentation. HARDTMUTH, 
Of Stationers and Ltd., Koh-i-noor 


Jewellers every- House, Kingsway, 
where, London, W.C, 


sister, 




































ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. 












ILL &|BAEIGATE”? 


THE SOHO] AYGALLERIES. } 














REPRODUCTIONS. 


° Tp mees baaa 


¥ 


| 


ss 
a:- jp 


‘ We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 


World Furniture of the XVI, XVII & XVIII centuries. 





OUR 


“H 28” ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


POST FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE LITERARY MAN’S 


TYPEWRITER. 


Try to think of a bright, strong and compact little 
machine weighing but 6 lbs., all packed in its handy 
little leather case with compartments for stationery, and 
you may be able to form an idea of this new and wonderful 
Aluminium Featherweight Blick Typewriter, which is 
carried by many when travelling and found in thousands 
of libraries and boudoirs. When one considers that the 
ordinary typewriter weighs about 30 lbs., one marvels at 
the lightness, compactness, soundness and durability of 
the Blick, which for clear, rapid, visible and perfect 
writing stands without a rival, even when classed with 
other typewriters that cost twice or thrice as much. 








The new Aluminium Blick, and its leather case with 
compartments for stationery. A most ideal Xmas gift, 


But the convenience of its portability is one of its 
strongest points, and that is why Clergymen, War Corre- 
spondents, Journalists, Naval and Military Officers, 
Travellers and many others have so readily adopted it. 
You can write on the Blick in any language, including 
Hebrew, Japanese, Gujuratti, &c., and in any style or size 
of type. Moreover, you can use any of the various 
types on the same machine changing at will and in an 
instant from one to the other. The mastery of the Blick 
can be accomplished in an hour, and with a little practice 
you will be able to write with the speed of an expert. 

For a free trial at your home write to the address given 
below, and a new aluminium Blick will be sent carriage 
paid by return. 


An illustrated booklet (No. 152) will be sent post free on 
application to the BLICK TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 


9 & 10 Cheapside, E.C,, or to the West-End Branch, 369 
Oxford Street, London. 


As a Christmas Present the 
Aluminium Blick is an ideal gift 











You realise when trying the 


‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 
how much better it is 
than any other. The 
flavour is soft, delicate 
and mellow, and the cost 
is the lowest at which the 
highest grade of Whisky 
can be supplied. 
48/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 
Cargguer Parp. 
A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4/- 
It's well worth trying, 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1800, 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


om —. 
4 a — 
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MY BELOVED SOUTH 


By Mrs. T. P. O’CONNOR, 
Author of “I Myself,” “ Little Thankyou,” &c. 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 10/6 net. Published December 2nd. 





“Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has certainly made an entertain- 
ing book of her recollections of the Southern States, with 
their old-worid charm, their atmosphere of flowers and 
unhurried pleasure, and the leisurely ways of their 
hospitable people.”—Daily Express, Dec. 2nd. 


“Mrs. O’Connor has many wise and witty things to 
say.”—Daily Graphic, Dec. 2nd. 


“Full of a wonderful charm are the Southern States 
as Mrs, O’Connor lovingly portrays them.” 
—Daily News, Dec. 2nd. 


“Of this sort of thing we can never have too much.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 2nd. 


““Mrs. O’Connor’s well-laden, well-written pages. She 


always knows how to be interesting.” 
—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 3rd. 


“Mrs. O’Connor has the engaging gift of talking lively 
confidences to her reader. ‘My Beloved South’ will win 
its author a wider circle of readers.”— Star, Dec. 3rd. 


“Records many moving and picturesque memories.” 
—Times, Dec. 4th. 


“The Book has many attractions.”—Scotsman, Dec. 4th, 


“The warm-hearted, cheery and picturesque volume... 
bubbles over with vivacity and human nature.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 5th. 


“Mrs. O'Connor's book is full of good things,” 
—Academy, Dec. 6th. 


“Would make good reading beside the Christmas fire,” 
—Evening News, Dec. 6th. 


“Vivacity, sensibility, and unconquerable idealism,” 
— Sunday Times, Dec. 7th. 


“Uncommonly well told, and well worth reading.” 
—Standard, Dec. 9th. 





GP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN & HIS WORK. 


Seven Essays. 
BY 


MORTON LUCE, 3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE POETS’ SYMPHONY 


A Collection of Verses by some of those who in time past 
have loved music. 


Crown 8vo. By GEORGE HYDE WOLLASTON. 
The selection has been made with great care and singular judgment. 
The whole book is conceived on a most original and delightful plan. 


5s. net. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., LTD. 


Bristo! : J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD. 





Lo 
A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


fafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NOW READY—FOR DECEMBER, 1/. net, 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpIrep BY TuE 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 
By the Rev. JOHANNES DANSE. 
A REPLY TO PRINCIPAL SKINNER. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR CARR, MA, 
time Fellow of Orici a Guten” 
THE PATIENCE OF JOB (ST. JAMES V, 1), 
By the Rev. Prof. ADAM C. WELC 
Theol.D., D.D., Edinburgh. ", 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF OL 
MENT CRITICISM. > Tae 


By the Rev. Prof. G. BUCHAN 
D.D., Oxford. Am Gray, 





THE FORMS OF HEBREW POETRY. 


6. Tae Beartye or Cerrarn Crrricat Tuxorizg 
on Criticism anp INTERPRETATION, 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Ph.D., M.D. 
THE SANITY OF THE “ ESCHATOLOG 
JESUS (Conclusion). —° 
Titles, Contents and Index for Vol. VI. 


Hoppsr & Sroveurox, Publishers, London, F.C, 


The COUNTRYSIDE CALENDAR, 1914 
Compiled by C. E. PHIPSON, 
is something new in calendars. It will 
ease all who find delight in country 
ts and in country lore, in the smell of 
the earth and the scents of the fields and 
hedgerows. Extracts day by day from 
many authors and crisp pen-and-ink 
sketches on every weekly tear-off page, 
Price 1s. Published by JARROLD & SONS, 
Warwick Lane, E.C. Order from your own 
bookseller. Send copies to your country- 
loving friends. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission)from the Cornhéll M ine, 

free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, , House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalte 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


ior DINNER WINE, old in 
. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usua!ly sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
img number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there ‘s no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


FAZENDA 
1/8 COFFEE 


Per Ib. Pure 


APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 











Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bols 


17/6 99 





Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins. 
4, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR ARE 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
CHRISTMAS LIST 





The e Most ‘Sumptuous Editions of the Year 


‘THE KIRRIEMUIR EDITION OF THE WORKS OF J, M. BARRIE. 
Complete in ten royal octavo volumes, limited to 1,000 sets. £6 6s. net the set (Volumes not sold 
singly). Prospectus on application. 


THE COLLECTED POETRY OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. Complete in 


one magnificent volume, 3 limited editions. £5 5s. net, bound in leather; £2 2s, net, bound in 
vellum ; 20s. net, in grey boards with canvas back. Uniform with 


COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Complete in one magnificent 


volume. Editions de Luxe all sold and at a premium. Edition in grey boards, canvas back. 4th 
impression. 20s, net. 


The M Most Fascinating Book of Travel 


























ACROSS UNKNOWN SOUTH AMERICA. By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR. Two 






































volumes, 800 illustrations. 30s, net. 
The Best Art Colour Books—Famous Authors Illustrated by Famous Artists 
QUALITY STREET. By J. M. BARRIE. PRINCESS BADOURA: A Tale from the 
Illustrated in colour by HUGH THOMSON. £2 2s. net; Arabian Nights. Illustrated in colour by EDMUND 
15s. net. DUL AC, 25s. net; 10s. o. net. 
VANITY FAIR. by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE | ‘THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 2; CHARLES 
THACKERAY. Illustrated in colour by LEWIS DICKENS. [Illustrated in colour. by FRANK 
BAUMER. oe £3 20, not; 160, net. REYNOLDS. 22 2a. net; 15s. net. 
IN POWDER AND CRINOLINE, Fas | ae 
cinating old Fairy Stories retold by Sir A. T. QUILUER- AN ARTIST IN ‘ITALY. Written and 
COUCH. Illustrated in colour by a new artist, KAY illustrated in colour by WALTER TYNDALE, R.L 
NIELSEN. £2 2s. net; 15s. net. £2 2s. net; 20s. net. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. | THE LILY OF LIFE. A Fairy Talo by the 
Illustrated in colour by RENE BULL, £2 2s. net ; CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA, Illustrated 
15s. net. in colour by HELEN STRATTON, 10s. 6d. net. 
WILD LIFE ACROSS THE “WORLD. GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD. By 
By CHERRY KEARTON. 90 pages of illustrations, CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, LL.D. 50 pages 
2nd Edition. 20s. net. of illustrations, 2nd Edition. 20s. net. 
THE LIFE OF THE FLY. By J. H. FABRE, WILD ANIMALS AT HOME. By ERNES? 
_ __ translated by M. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 6s. net. THOMPSON | SE TON. 2nd Edition. — Illustrated. 6s. net 
MY DOG FRIENDS. By the Author of PINK AND SCARLET: Hunting as 
“Where’s Master?” Pictures in colour by MAUD School for Soldiering. By Major-General A. iL 
EARL Gs. net. ALDERSON, Iilusteated. 16s. net. 








the in Silvester Hore, M. P, and | E. Nesbit 


On esiiitliens Social Par 
PULPIT, PLATFORM AND PARLIAMENT. By tho Rev. C. SILVESTER 
HORNE, M.P. Illustrated. 6s. 
On the Education of the Child. 
WINGS AND THE CHILD: A Plea for the Culture of the Imagination. 
~ E. NESBIT. Just <i. samen Illustrated. 6: 


New Books a Great “Importance by 




















An eae: CHRISTMAS “LIST will gladly | be sent post free to any reader hs this oa 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, L.C. 


Continued on next pages 
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THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR ARE IN 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


The Best Books km 


fo r B 00 k m en n 
A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS. 


GEORGE BORROW AND HIS CIRCLE. By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
7s. 6d. net, 


MID-VICTORIAN MEMORIES. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 10s. 6d. net, 
HOW TO READ SHAKSPEARE. By Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Second Edition. 5s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: The Man and His Work. 
_ ee Illustrated. 10th Thousand. 





By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Fourth Edition, 


4s. 6d. net, 
Illustrated. 


Bookman Extra. 


PARIS NIGHTS. Illustrated by E. A. Rickards, F.R.LB.A. 
12s. net. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS WIFE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEAR EAST : Dalmatia, Greece, and Constantinople. By ROBERT HICHENS. 
Ilustrated in colour by JULES GUERIN. 25s. net 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The Story Book of the Year for Girls—The History Books of the Year or Children 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE, By H. E. 
MARSHALL. Illustrated in colour by A. C. Michael. 


7s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF GERMANY. by #.£. 


Illustrated in colour by A. C. Michael. 


DINAH LEAVES SCHOOL, By MARJORY 
ROYCE. Illustrated in colour. 5s. 


THE UNWILLING A 
MARSHALL. 


Also by the same Author. 
SCHOOLGIRL. bs. 


Reading 


MRS. DAY’S DAUGHTERS. By MARY E. 
MANN. 2nd edition. 6s. 


A DOUBTFUL CHARACTER. 
BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 

THE MISCHIEF MAKER. By E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM. 


A TRAP TO CATCH A DREAM. 
DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


THE PRINCE’S SHADOW. By 

BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 

A TATTER OF SCARLET. psy & R 

2nd edition. 6s. 

By MARTIN 
6s. 


verybody’s 


THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENCE. 
By A. E. W. MASON. Just published. 6s. 


“ Beyond doubt the best novel of the season.” 
—Sir W. Boperrson NICOLL. 


THE POISON BELT. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


4th edition. 3s. 6d. 
ELDORADO. By BARONESS ORCZY. 
The New Scarlet Pimpernel romance, 


30th thousand. 6s. 


THE STORY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Just published. 6s. 


GENERAL JOHN REGAN. By GEORGE A. a 
BIRMINGHAM. Second great edition. 6s. CROCKETT. 


HER LADYSHIP’S CONSCIENCE. by CUPID GOES NORTH. 


By Mrs. 
6s. 


SWAYNE. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Just published. 6s. 
RED WRATH, 


By JOHN OXENIAM. 
T. TEMBAROM. 
BURNETT. 


SNOW UPON 
MACNAUGHTAN., 


Just published. 6s. 


By FRANCES HODGSON 
3rd edition. 6s. 


THE DESERT. By s. 


2nd edition. 6s. 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 
BURGIN. 


THE GRIP OF THE PAST. 

STEUART. 

THE | HEART OF A HERO. By MORICE 

GERARD 

NOVEMBER JOE. By HESKETH PR aisles 
6s. 


TESS HARCOURT. By ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


By G. B. 
6s. 


By J. A. 
6s. 





THE IRON TRAIL. By REX REACH. 


3rd edition. 6s. 


An Illustrated CHRISTMAS LIST will gladly be sent post free to any wate of this a 
HODDER & STOUGHTON,ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Continucd on next page. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR ARE IN 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


Dr. Alexander MacEwen’s Great History 





























A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. By Poclenner ALEX. 
R. MACEWE N, D.D. Vol. I. now ready. 12s. net. 


The Most Important Theological and Religious Works 


Sir W. M. RAMSAY. | 


THE TEACHING OF ST. PAUL IN TERMS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. By Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “St. Paul the Traveller,” &. 12s. 


Dr. JAMES MOFFATT. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Translation. By JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., D.Litt, Second Edition. 6s. net. 


JANE T. STODDART. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. By JANE 
T. STODDART. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. H. A, A. KENNEDY. 


ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS. By the Rev. Prof. H. A. A. 
KENNEDY, D.Sec., Author of ‘‘ St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things,” &c. 6s. net. 


Dr. THEODORE HAERING. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. by THEODORE HAERING, D.D., Professor of Theology 


in the University of Tuebingen. Translated by Professor John Dickie, M.A., and George Ferries, D.D. 
In two large volumes. Just Published. 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 


THE EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. Price to advance subscribers, 10s. 6d. net, 
Dr. W. M. CLOW. 


CHRIST IN THE SOCIAL ORDER. By Rev. Prof. W. M. CLOW, D.D., Author 


of “The Cross in Christian Experience.” 5s. 


Dr. DAVID SMITH. 
UNWRITTEN SAYINGS OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. Prof. DAVID 
SMITH, D.D., Author of “The Days of His Flesh,” &c. 2s. Gd. net. 
Dr. G. H. MORRISON. 


THE WEAVING OF GLORY. By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “Flood-Tide,” ‘‘Sun-Rise,” &c. 5s, 


Dr. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
THE FACTS OF LIFE. By the Rev. P. CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A.,D.D., 
Author of “The Fact of Christ.” 3s. 6d. 
Prof. A. S. PEAKE. 


THE BIBLE: Its Origin, Its Significance, and Its Abiding Worth, 
By Prof. A. 8. PEAKE, D.D. Third Edition. 6s. 


F, HUGH CAPRON. 


THE ANATOMY OF TRUTH. By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A, F.R.AS,, Author 





























of “The Conflict of Truth.” 10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Cl CHARLES BROWN. 
THE MESSAGE OF GOD. By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 6s. 


_ - — 
. 


A CHRISTMAS LIST will gladly be sent post free to any reader of this Journal. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Books Bearing the Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 





ALASTAIR 


ALASTAIR 


FORTY-THREE DRAWINGS IN COLOUR AND IN BLACK AND WHITE 


WITH A NOTE OF EXCLAMATION BY ROBERT ROSS. 


42s. net 


Limited to 500 Copies in England and in America, 


CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By FRANK GIBSON. 


CHARLES CONDER 


HIS LIFE AND WORK, 


With a Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings by CAMPBELL DODGSoy,. 
With 121 Reproductions of Conder’s Work, including 12 in Colour. 


2is. net 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND OTHER MODERN PROFILES 


By A. E, GALLATIN. 


With 22 Plates, including 9 Hitherto Unpublished Designs by WHISTLER. 


10s. 6d. net 








 HISTORIGAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE. 


The Beautiful Lady Craven. The Original Memoirs of 
Elizabeth BARONESS CRAVEN, afterwards Margravine of 
Anspach and Bayreuth, &c. Withan Historical Introduction. 
Edited by A. M. BROADLEY and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With over 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 25s. net 


Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi and Penelope 
Pennington, 1788-1821. Edited by OSWALD G. KNAPP. 
32 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


The Createst House at Chelsey. By RANDALL DAVIES. 
16 Illustrations. A fascinating account of the great house 
built at Chelsea in 1520 by Sir Thomas More,and demolished 
by Sir Hans Sloane in 1746. 10s. 6d. net. 


Harriet Hosmer: Letters and Memories of the Famous 
Sculptor. Edited by CORNELIA CARR. 36 Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Anthony Trollope: His Work, Associates, and Originals, By 
T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 12s. 6d. net. 


English Travellers of the Renaissance. By CLARE 
HOWARD. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth 
Century. By CHARLES BASTIDE. 10s. 6d. net. 


Travels without Baedeker: The Record of an Unconven- 

tional Tour in the Near East. By ARDERN BEAMAN. 

7s. 6d, net. 

A Motor Tour through Canada: From Halifax to the 

Pacific. By THOMAS W. WILBY. 5s. net. 

A Vagabond in New York. By OLIVER MADOX 
HUEFFER. With Llustrations by R. E. Hatuinas. 

3s. Gd. net. 











POETRY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





Lyrics and Dramas. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Bread and Circuses. By HELEN PARRY EDEN. 
3s. 6d, not, 


The Collected Poems of Margaret L. Woods. 
&s. net. 


Climpses of Indian Birds. By DOUGLAS DEWAR 
Author of “Jungle Folk,” “ Birds of the Plains,” &c. 
7s. Gd. net, 


Two Little Parisians: A charming Record of the Child 
Mind. By PIERRE MILLE. Ss. Gd. net, 


The Valley of Shadows: Recollections of Scenes and 
Episodes of Life in [Illinois and Missouri at the time of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade in 1863. By FRANCIS 
GRIERSON. New Edition especially illustrated in Colour 
by Evetyn Pavt. 5s. net. 


Nancy in the Wood: A Fanciful, Idealistic Fairy Tale. By 
MARION BRYCE. [Illustrated in Colour and in Black and 
White by Karurring CLavsen. Ss. Gd. net. 


The Universe and the Mayonnaise. A Book which tells 
Children Scientific Facts Simply but Enthrallingly. By 
T. BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON, Illustrated by Karuenina 
CLAUSEN. 3s. 6c. net. 


The Bodley Head Natural History. (In Six volume.) 
By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated by J. A. Suerpuerp. Vol. 1 
British Birds—Passeres. A book for young and old alike. In 
cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 3s. net. 

Vol. II. Just Out. 





FINE FICTION FOR PRESENTS, PROFIT, AND PLEASURE. 


When William Came: 4 Story of London under the Hohenzollerns. 
“Tho Unbearable Bassington,” “Reginald,” “The Chronicles of Clovis,” &c. 


By H. H. MUNRO (“Saki”), ices ¢ 
S. 


Behind the Beyond. By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town,” &c. With 


Illustrations by A. H. Fis. 
the Hat Shop. By MRS. ©. Ss. PEEL. 
Great Days. By FRANK HARRIS. 


3s. Gd. net. 
6s. 
6s. 


The Irresistible Intruder. By WILLIAM CAINE. 


Simple Simon, By NEIL LYONS. Just Out. 


6s. 





Books Bearing the Hall Mark of the Bodley Head 
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MARTIN SECKER’S BOOKS 
A SELECTED CHRISTMAS LIST 


DRAMA 


Magic: A Fantastic Comedy 2/- net G. K. Chesterton 
(Second Impression) 


The Complete Dramatic Works (3 vols. 25/- net) St. John Hankin 
The Complete Dramatic Works (6 vols. 5s. net each) 
Gerhardt Hauptmann 


BELLES LETTRES 








Dramatic Portraits 5/- net P. P. Howe 
People and Questions 5/- net G. S. Street 
Speculative Dialogues 5/- net Lascelles Abercrombie 
Personality in Literature 7/6 net R. A. Scott James 
The Art of Silhouette 10/6 net Desmond Coke 
Vie de Boheme 15/- net Orlo Williams 
A Coronal: An Anthology 2/6 net L. M. Lamont 
Hieroglyphics 2/6 net Arthur Machen 
CRITICISM 
J. M. Synge: A Critical Study P. P. Howe 
Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Study R. Ellis Roberts 
Thomas Hardy: A Critical Study Lascelles Abercrombie 
Walter Pater : A Critical Study Edward Thomas 
George Gissing: A Critical Study Frank Swinnerton 
William Morris: A Critical Study John Drinkwater 
A, C. Swinburne: A Critical Study Edward Thomas 
Each Volume Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
Those United States 5/- net Arnold Bennett 
Fountains in the Sand 7/6 net Norman Douglas 
Egyptian Aesthetics 7/6 net Réné Francis 
FICTION 
Sinister Street (Fifth Impression) 6/- Compton Mackenzie 
Carnival 6/- and 1/- net Compton Mackenzic 
The Passionate Elopement - Compton Mackenzie 
Hands Up! 6/- Frederick Niven 
Undergrowth 6/- F. & E. Brett Young 
Telling the Truth 6/- William Hewlett 
The Fool’s Tragedy 6/- A. Scott Craven 
The Bankrupt 6/- Horace Horsnell 
Fortitude (Third Impression) 6/- Hugh Walpole 
Round the Corner (Fourth Impression) 6/- Gilbert Cannan 
FOR CHILDREN 
Kensington Rhymes 5/- net Compton Mackenzie 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI LONDON 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd 





CHRISTMAS 


Bird Cay: a Tale of 


Adventure 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author 
of “The Cruise of the Kingfisher,” 
&c. Illustrated in colour by R. WuEEL- 
wrRicut. Cloth, Ss, net. 


The Seven Champions 


of Christendom 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author 
of “Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
With Title and Frontispiece in Colour, 
and numerous Black-and- White DI) lustra- 
tions by Norman Aut. Cloth, 6s. 


GIFT BOOKS 
Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author 
of “How It Works.” Cloth,6s. With 
over 150 Illustrations by Howarp 
PENTON. 


A most fascinating book on mechanical and 
engineering subjects. 


Helmet and Cowl 


By W. M. LETTS and M. F. S. LETTS. 
Stories of the Founders of Religious 
Orders. Illustrated by Srernen Rem, 
and uniform with “The Mighty Army,” 
“ Animal Why Book,” &c. 6&s. net. 





THE 
The New Guv’nor 
By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


“The third of a series called The ‘ Fathers and 
Sons’ Library. If the volumes to come are as 
good as this.it will be areal blessing to know of 
these books. ... Just the sort of story it ought 
to be.’’—The Field. 


“FATHERS AND SONS” 


LIBRARY 


Jim Davis 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 
8rd Edition. 


**A book that would have delighted Stevenson. 
A capital tale and well told.’’"—Punch, 


Martin Hyde 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 





Just Published, 
commendation 


A New School Story with a 
by the Master of Magdalene, 
Cambs. 


What Sort of Chap? 


By HORACE H.C. BUCKLEY. Illus- 
trated by Gorpon Browns and Row- 
LAND WueELweient. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(Cheap Edition, 2s.) 


Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., 
Ltd., have published this season two 
Gift Books, which have been universally 
accepted as two of the most popular and 
most successful of this year’s Christmas 
books ;— 


Let Me Explain, by Archibald Williams 


and 





Bird Cay, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. 





GREAT MEN OF THE BIBLE 


1. The Story of Daniel. 


By Bisnop Osporneg. 


2. The Story of David. 


By H. L. Taytor. 


3. The Story of Elijah and Elisha. 
By H. L. Tayzor. 


1s. each net. 


4. The Story of St. Peter. 
By G. M. 


5. The Story of Moses. 
By H. L. Taytor. 


In illustrated boards, cloth back. Each volume contains three Coloured 


Illustrations by J. Ayrton Symineron, and several Black-and-White Illustrations by 
G. W. Rugap, and others. 
Tue Cuurca Times says:—It is refreshing to find these histories of Old Testament characters 


retoid with reverence and dignity as well as simplicity. 


pareuts and teachers.”’ 


We commend them heartily to the notice of 





GOOD FICTION 


“As funny as a pantomime.”—Aberdcen Pre 
ress, 

A Flutter in Feathers 
By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous 
Illustrations by Gzorcs Morrow, Cloth, 
6s. 

“The book is full of humorous experiences, If 


has given me some hearty laughter.”"—C, K g j 
the Sphere. — 


** A notable book on Carada.”—Daily Maa, 


A White Passion 
By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
“Stamped not only by close observation, but by 
that comprehending sympathy which lends life tg 
the simple toil of men and women. . , . A real tale 
of the prairies.” —T.P.'’s Weekly. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Bankside Book of 


Costume for Children 
Written and Illustrated by MELICENT 
STONE. 2s. 6d. net. 


This volume provides a simple handbook te 
costume and contains full and clear directions fer 
making the costumes described. It is above all 
PRACTICAL, 


English Education 
and Dr. Montessori 


By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; 
Head-Master of St. George’s School, 
Harpenden. With Preface by Dr, 
Satersy. Cloth boards. 2s. Gd. net. 


Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return ts 
Nature which mingles both sexes and all ages ia 
one boarding school, drives home his poiut that 
Dr. Montessori opens out for the world a newen 
in education. 


Father Stanton 

By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth boards, 

2s. net; Paper Boards, 1s. net. 

A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER 
STANTON. By the Author of “ Father Dolling,” 
now in its 4th edition. 


Personality and 


Womanhood 
By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somer 
ville College, Oxford. With Preface by 
Canon Ranpotrex, D.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
A dispassionate view of the women’s movement 
from the religious standpoint. The lofty moni 
and Christian tone is unmistakable, and it is kept 
at the same high level throughout. 
“This is the kind of book which is needed.”— 
The Times, 








THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES 


An original series, each volume of which will prove a delightful 
companion for anyone visiting these Treasure Houses of the Nation. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2g, Gd. each net. 


The 


Edinburgh Castle, 
Palace and S. Giles’ 


two volumes in this 


Holyrood 
Cathedral. 


new 


By E. Grierson. 


Illustrated. 


series are:— 


Westminster 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


Perkins, M.A., and J. S. Bumpvus. Illustrated by L. Russgtt 
Conway and from Photographs. 


Abbey and St 


By the Rev. Jocsirs 





Bird Wonders of the Zoo. By Litisn Gasx. Illustrated By Jur1a Carrwricut (Mrs. Apt) 
by A. T. Ewes. 

Greenwich Royal Hospital and the Royal 
United Service Museum. By Epwarp Fraszr, 
Author of “ Bellerophon.” 

The Natural History Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. By W. P. Pycrarr. Illustrated from photographs 
and from original drawings by Epwin Nosie and A. T. 
ELWwEs. 


Hampton Court. 
Illustrated. 


The Wallace and Tate Galleries. By Estreux Ros 
Illustrated. 


The National Gallery. 
The Wonders of the Zoo. 


trated by Dororuy Harpy. 


By Arice Corxran. Iilustrated 


By Livan Gas. Illus 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St.,S.W. 
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DUCKWORT H & CO’S New 





a 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Se _™” 


The Happy Prince, 


And other Stories. 
By OSCAR WILDE. 
Fally Illustrated in Colour and Black- 
and-White by Cuartes Ropinson, 
«These tales are very beautiful examples 
jn the cult of simple things which runs 
through literature to-day. They will 
to children more than much of 
the literature intended to be suitable for 
children only. But the really rare quali- 
ties of these tales are for people who have 
fne literary perception and taste. Mr. 
Robinson’s illustrations to this book are 
among the best we have seen this year.”— 
Saturday Review. 
In a Box, 12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
Large Paper Edition (30s. net). All sold. 


Ry THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ROADMENDER.” 


The Gathering of 
Brother Hilarius. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
Illustrated in Colour by 
Exeanor Forrescur Berickpate. 
Ina Box, 7s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 





“AN ANTHOLOGY, ILLUSTRATED. 


Children in Verse. 


By THOMAS BURKE. 
Illustrated with 8 Water-Colour and 
50 Line Drawings by 
Honor C. APPLETON. 

In a Box, 5s. net. Postage 5d. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


Bevis : 
The Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Illustrated by Harry Rountres. 


A classic story for boys now illustrated 
in colour for the first time. 
8 Illustrations in Colour. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Lone Tree Lode. 


By CAPT. OWEN VAUGHAN, 
Author of “ Old Fireproof.” 
Illustrated by Epaar Hottoway. 

A fine vigorous study of scouting and 
prospecting in the Rockies. 

Crown S8vo, 6s. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


The Story Box. 


4 FUND OF AMUSEMENT FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Edited by S. H. Hamer. 
With 12 Pictures in Colour and very many 
in Biack-and-White. 
In a Box, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 


. 
Elves & Princesses. 
_ By BERNARD DARWIN. 
With 6 Illustrations in Colour by 
J. R. Monsetu, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Watty: A whi , 
atty = A White Puppy. 
Written and Tliustrated in Colour 
By Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


“THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE 
YEAR.” —Liverpoel Courier. 


The Book of Martha 


By tuz Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 
Frontispiece by Avaustus JouN. 
“A book of temperament, candour, and 
wit.”— Westminster Gazette. 
8vo, 5s. net. Postage 5d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DEAD LETTERS.” 


Lost Diaries. 


By MAURICE BARING. 

An amusing volume of literary “dis- 
coveries.” 

“Those who have read ‘Dead Letters’ 
will know what kind of fun to expect in 
this book. Mr. Baring has an imagination. 
He roams through history, and his pen is a 
continual protest against the illusion of 
the past.”—Times. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM’S 

NEW BOOK. 


A Hatchment. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

“Mr. Cunninghame Graham in this book 
of sketches fully maintains his standard. 
The style is as near perfection in its way 
as humanity can «xpect. Better descrip- 
tions than these «? certain places, people, 
and phases of life have seldom been 
penned.”— Academy. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE.” 


Villages of the 
White Horse. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
A book that takes one into the peace and 
quietude of English old-world hamlets. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


- BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SURREY LABOURER.” 


Lucy Bettesworth. 


By GEORGE BOURNE 
(GrorGe Srvurr). 

“Mr. Bourne deserves our gratitude for 
these charming genre pictures. One of 
the freshest, most sincere, and most artistic 
volumes of the season. This is country 
life from the inside as lived and realized 
in the minds and souls of men and women,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 





‘THE CIRCLING YEAR, 
The Roll of 
the Seasons. 


By G. G. DESMOND. 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations. 
In a Box, 5s. net. Postage 5d. 


~ A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK. 

From the Congo 
to the Niger 
and the Nile. 


By H.i. The DUKE OF 
MECKLENBURG. 

With 514 Illustrations in Colour and in 
Black-and-White, from Photographs 
and Drawings. 

“A narrative full of fascination.” 
“For all who enjoy a tale of travel 
and adventure.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 











A List of BR : 
DUCKWORTH 


Boards, 1s. net, Postage 3d. 


Publications 


FICTION, 
EDWARD THOMAS’S NOVEL. 


The Happy-Go-Lucky 
Morgans. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. 

“Exquisitely done. . . . Witty and 
delightful reading. There is satire, and 
there is also beauty and wit.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“A delightful book, and a wise book 
written in praise of friendship and kind- 
ness, and life.”— Observer. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN’S 
NEW BOOK. 


By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 

“ Of quite exceptional merit. A fine piece 
of work. A charming comedy as well asa 
fine study of temperament.”—Scotsman. 
en 


AN ESKIMO ROMANCE. 


The Eternal Maiden. 


By T. EVERETT HARRE. 


“This admirable story of Eskimo life, 
told with all the simplicity and power and 
tragic fervour of an old saga, and woven 
into it are wonderful descriptive sketches 
of walrus and bear-hunting and of Eskimo 
life.” —Scotsman, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CLEVER MYSTERY NOVEL. 


The Thing 
in the Woods. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
Author of “The Price of Youth.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THREE WEEKS.” 


The Sequence 
1905-1912. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DRAMA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MARY BROOME.” 


Four Tragedies. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Contains — “The MHayling Family,” 
“The Stricklands,” “Resentment,” 
“Reaping the Whirlwind.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 











ee 








——— 


~~ EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ PLAYS. 


Three Plays. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Contains—* The Shadow,” “The Mother,” 
“The Secret Woman.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
STRINDBERG., 


Plays: Third Series. 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 


Contains —“ Advent,” “Simoom,” “ Swan 
White,” “Debit and Credit,” “The 
Spook Sonata,” “The Black Dove.” 








2 vols. 32s. net. Postage 8d, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*s for Presents, with Facsimile Reproductions in Colour, will be sent post free on request. Also a general Catalogue of Publicationg 


& Co., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


Something Afar. sy MAXWELL GRAY. 
(2nd Imp.) 

TATLER.—"! *Something Afar’ is, from the readable point of view, 
as good a story as any which has been published this season. 
Personally I don’t think that Maxwell Gray has given us anything 
so good since ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ ” 

HERE.—‘‘ Most decidedly a book to read.” 


By the Author of “The Bracknels.” 


The Gentle Lover. sy rorREsT REID. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘A delightful comedy of middle age. Mr. Forrest 
Reid never strikes a jarring note; his style is always delicately 
attuned to the scene or the mood of the speaker, and we t 
reluctantly from the companionship of the pleasant people whom 
he has set before us with such convincing yet unaffected art. 











Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER, 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

A Memoir. Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. With 
Portrait. One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—"Alexander’s keen sense of fun, his_ passionate 
appreciation of the lyrical and romantic aspects of life, the deep 
affection of his dau hter glinting through the reticence which she 
has properly imposed upon herself, like sunlight through trees—all 
these things make up a book which is most likeable, besides having a 
great charm that the reader will certainly appreciate even when he 
cannot exactly define its quality.” 


“A great bilography.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


LORD LYONS. 


A Record of British Diplomacy. 


By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. With Portraits. In, 
Two Volumes. 30s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 
4th EARL OF CLARENDON. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. In Two 
Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


Dariy Curonicie.— Not since Lord Morley’s ‘Life of Gladstone’ was 
published have we had so useful a contribution as this book to the history of 


the Victorian era,”’ 
William Augustus, Duke of 


Cumberland. nis Early Life and Times, 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 


Datty Mai..— Mr. Charteris has the gift of making his characters live; 
he is at once vivid and im ial, His analysis of Cumberland’s military 
campaigns are especially lucid,” 


Splendid Failures. py warry cranay, 
Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tae Times.—* We shouldimagine that few, even among well-read men and 
women, could read this volume without learning something they did not know 
before.” 


A Civil Servant in Burma. x;y sir 
HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.I.E. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tur Times.—‘ The book is not merely an interesting and pleasantly written 
account of hard work and brilliantly successful service; it is also a valuable 
contribution towards the history of Burma.”” 


Zachary Stoyanoff. 
biography of a Bulgarian Insurgent. 
POTTER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matt Gazetrr.—“ Mr. Potter is to be congratulated for choosing this 
work as a specimen of Bulgarian literature fit to be translated into English, 
and equally on the manner in which he has rendered it. For whilst the book 
is full of the most intense spirit of Bulgarian nationalism, it is at the same 
time a piece of humane literature of disinterested criticism, of character 
drawing, of drama such as has been presented in no other translation from the 
Bulgarian tongue.” 


The Fall of Protection. 


HOLLAND, CB. 8vo. 16s. 6d. net. 


AtHEeN£UM.—“ An able summary of the economic movements of the time."’ 
A New Book by the Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” 


Shakespeare’s Stories. 3, consrance 
MAUD, Author of “Wagner's Heroes,” and MARY MAUD. 
Illustrated. 653. net. 


New and Revised Edition. 


Painting in the Far East. .,, 
LAURENCE BINYON. With 40 Plates. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


Burumatron Macazine.—‘ Admirably written, clear and felicitous in 
expression, it presents a true exposition of the spirit and meaning of the 
greatest of all the arts of China and Japan.” 


Painting in East and West. 3, 
ROBERT DOUGLAS NORTON, Author of “The Choice.” 


5s. net. 


Pages from the Auto- 
Translated by M. 


By BERNARD 


GLANCES OVER PAST ANp~ 
PRESENT. 


By AINSLIE DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
Cr. 8vo, 328 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net, 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


The ATHBS ZUM: 


Lectures, speeches, and articles on literary and other subjects, ¢ 
with some original songs and poems... there is much of real value to 
found within its covers, particularly in the lectures, such as that, for inate 


on the ‘Influence of Poetry in Education. 


The SCOTSMAN: 


Mr. Ainslie writes a cultured English style, and in this vol , 
self a genial, learned, and elegant commentator on many widely den him. 
themes. The verses show a dainty turn for metre and a clover strain 
humour, 

The GLASGOW HERALD: 


In his new book Mr. Ainslie proffers an engaging miscellan ou: 
divisions—Lectures, Speeches, Articles, &., Songs, Foon a nt 
Influence of Poetry in Education the discussion is vigorous and " 
the lecture on Russia proclaims the alert and shrewd observer, and the por 
is at interesting in a comprehensive and lucid excursus on the life and 
work of Schiller; the speeches and articles are ali pleasantly readable seeking 
a large outlook from a contracted standpoint. In his poetical experiments 
Mr. Ainslie shows dexterous craftsmanship. 


The ABERDEEN FREE PRESS: 


The keynote of this able and interesting book is diversity. In what capacit, 
—that of lecturer, essayist, literary critic, or versifier—the writer is most to be 
preferred, it would be hard to say. The speeches well deserve their Place by 
reason of their intrinsic as well as their local interest. Altogether thes 
musings make up a most delightful book. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER: 


Aberdeenshire has been prolific of literary men, gentle and simple, and My, 
Ainslie proves himself not the least well equipped. This collection of lectures, 
speeches, articles, and poems offers much for the serious entertainment of the 
few. The speeches discover a permanent interest among the fleeting aspects 
such as a garden party, a bazaar, and a flower show. Of still more value ary 
~ articles, and the poems are all attractive, most of all ‘‘ A Midsummer Day's 

ream.”* 

The ABERDEEN DAILY. JOURNAL : 


Mr. Ainslie possesses a graceful literary style, and his addresses, verses, 
lectures, and articles have been cordially appreciated. ... There are not 
many speeches delivered at the opening of bazaars or flower shows which will 
bear transference to the pages of a book, but Mr. Ainslie’s speeches hares 
distinction that is all their own. They are models of grace and tactfulnes, 
and his stories are as apt as they are amusing. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 
32 Paternoster Bow, E.C, 





NEW AUTHOR 
CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


LONDON LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Volume I. A—K, i-xii, 1395 pp. 4to, 
NOW READY. 
Subscription price for both volumes, 30s, 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED TO £2 2s. AFTER 25th 
DECEMBER, 1913. 


Volume II. will be published on 4th January, 19% 





SUBJECT CATALOGUE, 1909, 
. 3is. 6d. 


‘It will be judged as a work having no rival.” 


—Mr. Freperic Harsison in The Times Literary Supplement. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 





All orders to be sent to the London Library: 
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ECTED PASSAGES FROM 
THE WORKS OF 


BERNARD SHAW 


By Mrs. BERNARD SHAW 


SEL 





(5s. net.) 


«This book fulfils a real service ’—The Observer. 


«Jt is the very quintessence of Shaw, the best of him in all his 
5 
but it is needless to say more of such a volume than that 
J] ad = 


Ie 
mooas 4 me 
itis.an excellent compendium of the wisest and wittiest things 
, re son i on ; ic = . . i | | 
that have been written by one of the wisest and wittiest of living 
authors.” —The Bookman. 





THE WORKS OF 


BERNARD SHAW 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Completed to the death of Ibsen, 
and with a new Preface. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. a4 Comm ntary 


on the Niebelungen Ring. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
LAYS PLEASANT 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 
THREE PLAYS FOR PURITANS 
MAN AND SUPERMAN 

6/- per volume, 


PLAYS IN SEPARATE EDITIONS. 
Cloth 2/- net. Paper 1/6 net. 

PRESS CUTTINGS. 
And many other volumes. 


Paper 1)/- net. 


Please write for Prospectus. 


Ask your Bookseller to show them to you—in stock at all the leading 
Bookshops. 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


WEST SURREY 
SKETCH BOOK. 


Drawn by WILLIAM HYDE, with an Essay by 
ERIC PARKER. 4s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Hyde’s work is strong and delicate. Whois there to rival 
him when it comes to the rolling chalk down—notably the chalk 
down bitten out in the monochrome—and the South country 
old provincial town ? Whilst Mr. Parker is becoming a master of 
pure, simple, Anglo-Saxon Engiish. This is a friendly book.” 

--The Saturday Review 


THE SEA-POWER OF 
ENGLAND. 


A Play for a Village Audience by AMABEL 
STRACHEY. With an Introductory Chorus by Mrs. 
ST. LOE STRACHEY. 





“A quite perfect patriotic play for a village audience.” 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A really moving picture of a great situation.”—The Field, 
“ Marked by something of the same insight that distinguishes 
Strindberg’s ‘ Historical Miniatures.’ ”—The Daily Mail. 





Culidford: A. C. CURTIS, LIMITED. 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A WELCOME PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Price 2s. 6d. net, or cloth gilt, Ss. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1913. 
THE ART OF E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. 


By ALFRED YOCKNEY. 
6 fu I-pa se Plates in colour, mounted on art boards, including among 
im, “How Lisa Loved the King,” “The Hostage,” “ Vows,” &c., &c. 
ustrations, 
Last year's Art Annual had to be re printed twice before Xmas, and copies 
are now scarce, 
To be obtained at all Booksellers and Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s Railway 
Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers, 


By KENNEDY O'BRIEN MARTYN. 
THIS DAY. Price 2g. 6d, net. 


JiM CROW’S TRIP TO FAIRYLAND. 


A new, most original and wonderfully attractive Fairy Story 
for Children, with 20 new and beautiful illustrations. 


“We hope that thousands of Boys and Girls will read this entrancing 
fairy tale,’’—Schoolmaster, 


Christmas Cifts for the Aged and 
for those in Sorrow & Bereavement 


New Book for the Aged by LILIAN STREET, 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s. net. 


THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS. 


Some Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This new book for 
those in advancing years is one of singular beauty and 
comfort. Among the subjects are:—The Hopeful Mind—The 
Desponding Mind—The Restful Mind—Labours Ended—In- 
firmities—Impatience—Little Habits—Cheerfulness—Slower 


Powers—Ever Upward—Love—Joy—Long-suffering, etc, 





Dr. A.G. MORTIMER'’S Beautiful Book for the Aged. 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. Elegant Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONC: 
THOUCHTS FOR ADVANCING YEARS. tics 


beautiful chapters form brief Readings or Meditations for 
those who are approaching, or have reached, old age. 


By the Rev, L. P. CRAWFURD, M.A., Vicar of Rams- 
gate, Author of “ The Transfiguration.” 
THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s. net, 


BEYOND THE GATE. 


Seven Addresses on the Future Life. I. The Gate of Death— 
II. Companionship and Welcome—III. Purification and Pro- 
gress—I1V. Activities and Ministries—V. Union and Com- 
munion—VI. Joy and Felicity—VII. The Resurrection Body, 
These new and beautiful Addresses are full of comfort. 


By the Rev. W. EDWIN BOTEJUE. 
THIS DAY. Feap. 8vo, Cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL IN PARADISE. 


Five Addresses on the Unseen World. These Addresses will 
bring to many others the same help and comfort that 
they did to those to whom they were originally addressed. 











A New anp Cueaper Epiri0n of this very beautiful book. 
By PAULINE W. ROOSE, with Preface by Canon 


Scott Holland. Price 2s. Gd. net. 
DEATH—LIFE’S BIRTHDAY. 


Brimful of beauty, consolation, and personal interest, this com 

pilation is by far the most perfect and complete yet published. 
Canon Scott Holland writes:—* Many a wounded and weeping heart will 
learn iu the night of its sorrow, from this book, how stirring and elemental is 
the help given.” 
Dr. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, writes:—‘“I quite agree with Scott 
Holland in the Preface—nothing but an accident could have kept such a 
beautiful and precious book out of wide recognition and popularity. 1 hope 
the new edition will have a large sale. It will be the greatest help and com- 
fort to all who read it,” 


By the late Rev. E. H. PALMER. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Elegant Art Linen. Price 3s. Gd. 


IN WHITE ROBES : rnoucurts on tire 
WITHIN THE VEIL. “These which are arrayed in 


white robes.” (Who are they? Where do they live? What 
sort of Life? Do they know each other? What do we retain 
and gain when they leave us? Are they seen on this side of 
the veil? What is their final destiny?) A book full of the 
glory of the future life and being therein reunited. 
A Clergyman writes “This is by far the best book of its kind issued of 
late years. I do not know when I have been so impressed, and better still, 
pnt oe a itis a book which grows upon one, so that one likes to keep it 
close at hand.” 
A Lady writes:—‘ It is by far the most satisfactory book on the subject 
that I have ever seen. It should be of incalculable comfort and blessing to the 
bereaved,” 


By Dr. C. J. RIDGEWAY, Bp. of Chichester. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Price 2s. 6d. 
IN PARADISE Intended to be helpful to those who 
=» are called in God’s love to pass 
“through the Valley of Weeping.” 


The Church Times says:—“A very beautiful treatment of a difficult 
subject. We hope the book may find its way into the hands of all mourners,”* 











SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





VIRTUE & CO., 7 CITY GARDEN ROW, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


AND OF ALL BSOOKSELLERS, 
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SUITABLE GIFT BOOKS 
IN CHARLES H. KELLY’S LIST. 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of Henry J. Pope, D.D. 


By R. MARTIN POPE, M.A. Demy 8vo. Photogravure 
Portrait. Cloth gilt. 6s. net (postage 5d.). 
An admirable biography of a distinguished ecclesiastical statesman. 


The Life of Thomas Bowman 
Stephenson, B.A., D.D. 


By W. BRADFIELD, B.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. With 


Portraits. Ss. net (postage 5d.). 
A well-written and sympathetic biography of the founder of “‘ The National 


Children’s Home,” 
Love and Life: a Memoir of 


John Denholm Brash. 
By W. BARDSLEY BRASH, B.D. Large crown 8vo. Cloth 


gilt. 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
Jerrery FaRrnow says: “‘I lay down the book with great regret. It is one 
that will be read again and again.”’ 


LITERARY 


Musicians of Sorrow and 


Romance. 
By FREDERIC LAWRENCE. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
With Ornamental Design in gold and Symbolic Frontispiece 
in four colours. 2s. 6d. net. Velvet Calf Yapp, Ss. net 
(postage 4d.). 
Containing sketches of the Itife-stories of Chopin, 
Grieg, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Wagner. 
Confessions of a Book Lover. 
By E. W. WALTERS. With an Introduction by Counson 


Kernawan. Cloth, gilt. 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 
“Just those reflections that bookmen and women will cherish,’"’—T.P.’s 


Weekly. 
‘ FICTION 
In Rhodes’ Land. 


A Romance of the Veldt. By E.C. RUNDLE WOOLCOCK. 
Cloth gilt. Four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (post free). 
** A capital story of life in Rhodesia to-day."’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


The Farrants. 
A Story of Struggle and Victory. By ANNIE S. SWAN. 
Cloth gilt. Eight Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (post free). 
we ™ spirit of the book from beginning to end is delightful.""—Literary 
orid. 


The Dividing Line. 
By MARGUERITE CURTIS, Cloth gilt. Eight Ilustra- 


tions. 3s, 6d. (post free). 
“*An exciting and weil-written story of religious intrigue, with a powerful 
love interest.’’—Young Man, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Senior Prefect. 


By J. WILLIAMS BUTCHER. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. (post free). 
Another of Mr. Butcher's wholesome, well-told stories of school-life, 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
By THOMAS HUGHES. Cloth gilt, Four Coloured and 


eight Black-and-white Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (post free). 
A new edition of this famous classic specially set from new type, and produced 


in splendid style. 
NATURE STUDY 
The Holiday Nature Book. 


By 8. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. 64 pp. of Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d, (post free). 
A valuable guide for the commencement of Nature-study, with a full 
Nature calendar for a year. 


FOUR DAINTY BOOKLETS 
Fancy Paper Covers. Price 6d. net each (postage 1d.). 


Words to a Youth. 
By 8. P. BEVAN. 
at gute of counsels to young men on subjects such as Religion, 


Lotus Bloom from a Sanskrit 
Lake. 


Collected and Arranged by BENJAMIN ROBINSON. 
A collection of choice and unique sayings from Sanskrit authors. 
Chivalry in Modern Life. 
By E. J. BRAILSFORD. 


A plea for and a vindication of the presence of chivalry in the pre 
written with Mr, Brailsford’s well-known charm and prom hy a oe 


The White Rosary and other tyrics. 
Ry ELSE CARRIER. 

















Of all Booksellers and Librares. 
Charles H. Kelly, 28 P.tcizouce ken London, E.C, 





Cassell ’s Reference Work, 


A FIRST SKETCH OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. New and Revised Edition, 
taining a comprehensive Supplement by E. W. Epmunpsg, ur 
B.Sc., bringing the work down to the deaths of Swinburne . 
Meredith. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. and 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A., and Prof. F. §, PULLING 
M.A., with Contributions by Eminent Writers,  (Cojo,.3 
Frontispiece and 13 full-page Illustrations in Black and White, 
New and thoroughly revised edition. Medium 8vo, 9g, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. A work dealing with my 
contemporary personalities, and sketching in vivid colours th, 
story of the Modern World—from the days of Napoleon down ty 
the passing of Edward the Seventh. In two vols. Vol. I, 4g 
pages; Vol. II., 536 pages. Medium 8vo, the set, 21s. net, ; 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER. Giving the Derivation, Source or Origig 
of Common Phrases, Allusions, etc., to which is added a conciss 
Bibliography of English Literature. 1,140 pages. Demy 8y, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. Also in Half-morocco, 2 vols., 15s. 


CASSELL’S BOOK 
OF QUOTATIONS 


Proverbs and Household Words 
By W. GURNEY BENHAM. Containing over 32,000 Refer. 
ences, collected from 1,300 Authors. With full Verbal Inder 
1,256 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. net. Half-leather, 
12s. Gd. net. 


CASSELL’S ATLAS 


Consisting of 88 Exquisitely Coloured Maps and a full Index of 
Geographical names. Extra crown 4to. Cloth gilt, 12s, 6d. ne 

“This handy atlas, with its eighty-eight maps in a volume of modest siz 
and moderate weight, will be found a very useful addition to the bookshelves 
or table of the ordinary reader.""—The Spectator. 











CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


Giving Definitions of more than 100,000 Words and Phrases 
Scientific words, Americanisms, Provincialisms and Archaic words 
are largely introduced, and in an Appendix . yiven a short 
historical account of the Language with some specimens of its 
Literature at various periods. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a 
Half-morocco, 48. Gd. net. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
FRENCH DICTIONARY 


French-English—English-French. Edited by JAMES BOUELLE, 
B.A. Newly Revised by pz V. Payzn-Payrng, Assistant Examiner 
in French in the University of London. 1,230 pages. Extn 
crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. Gd. Half-leather, 
4s. 6d. net. Limp leather, red edges, 6s. net. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
GERMAN DICTIONARY 


German-English—English-German. Compiled from the best 
authorities in both languages. Revised and considerably 
Enlarged by Karu Brevut, M.A., Litt.D., Schroder Professor 
of German at Cambridge. 1,360 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


Latin-English—English-Latin. Revised by J. R. V. Mancuant, 
M.A., and J. F. Cuaruzs, B.A. 928 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. Half-morocco, 4s. 6d. net. 








Of all Booksellers, CASSELL & CO., LD., La Belle Sauvage, London. 
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FROM MOWBRAY'S LIST. 
CHRISTMAS a OUGHTS. Bishop of 


Ossory: Cloth, 1s. net. 
F not good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves a wide 
“Pu 


sonlation. —1 he Guardian. 7 
ate book which many will be glad to possess.”—Church Times. 








IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 

Ry the Venerable E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Leadon. With Six Dlustrations in Colour. Parchment, 
is. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net ; velvet leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
45. ° , 2 ns ; 

” looks out upon legend in the right spirit—that is, as one 
re hrenther believe than not. _, =, ton, Se breath of its poetry, 
. sitall sharming English.’’—Guardian, 

od my oye to remember when Christmas comes and to send broadcast 

to po who may be trusted to appreciate it.”"—Church Times, 


THE WHOLE MAN. _ 
Edited by GEOFFREY RHODES. With Contributions by 
Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, Bart., M.D., LL.D., GEORGE 
COWELL, F.R.C.S., and the Rev. A.O. HAYES, M.A. Cloth, 


2s, 6d. net. 

* An attempt ‘to s stematize medical practice and Christian teaching’ on 
the question of ‘ min cures’—the general line being taken broadly that the 
Chareh, by bringing religion into the life of man, does ipso facto provide for 
his whole needs ; that medical science must be utilized to the full ; the medical 
man should be regarded as engaged in a religious work and should be in close 
alliance with the clergyman ; and that the true ‘spiritual’ healing rests on 
the recognized religious activities of faith, prayer, and the Church ordinances,” 














—Times. [a Ee, en or 
THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. 
Ancient Prayers from the Treasuries of the Universal 
Church and new Devotions responsive to the needs 
of to-day. By MARY BROCAS HARRIS, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
The volume includes Mr. Gladstone’s “ Fragmenta Eucharistica,” which are 


reprinted in the original Latin by permission of the Hawarden Trustees, and 
ef which an English translation is supplied by the Bishop of Truro. 








A LIFE OF JOHN COSIN, 
Bishop of Durham, 1660-72. By the Rev. PERCY H. 
OSMOND, M.A. With Eight Collotype Illustrations. Cloth, 
8s, 6d. net. 

“A creditable attempt to fill up a gap in ecclesiastical biography with a 
memoir, for which his published works and correspondence provide abundance 
of material, of the munificent, learned, and masterful Restoration Bishop of 
Durham.”’—The Times. 


By CYRIL JACKSON, L.C.C. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. 
net. (Christian Social Union Handbooks.) 

“Mr, Jackson writes with first-hand knowledge: he has held appointments 
of distinction both at the Board of Education and with the London County 
Council; he knows what is possible, knows in what directions teachers and 
schools are making practicable changes. . . . As a useful and impartial 
handbook we can heartily recommend it.”’"—The Times, 

By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall. With Eight Illustrations. Cloth, 
2s, 6d. net. New and cheaper edition. 


“There are numbers of good stories; of little scenes and typical figures cleverly 
vignetted; and characters skilfully and sympathetically portrayed.”’"—Athenrum, 





THE NORTHUMBRIAN SAINTS. 
S. Oswald, S. Aidan, and S. Cuthbert. By ELIZABETH 
W. GRIERSON, Author of “The Story of 8S. Francis of 
Assisi.” With Twelve Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Avery pretty work... , The life stories are sympathetically and straight- 
forwardly told.”—Guardian. 

THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS. 
By CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, Author of “ Roses of Martyr- 
dom.” With Eight Ilustrations in Colour by the Author. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Miss Cresswell has distinctly struck a new note in this form of art, 
unmistakable and beyond all question welcome.’’—Guardian, 

UNTO THE PERFECT THE RELIGIOUS 

DAY. DRAMA. 

By GORDON CROSSE, M.A, 

A Collection of Prayers for the With ‘Twenty-six Illustrations, 

Use of Students of Sacred (“Arts of the Church’’ Series,) 

Theology. Compiled by G. M. Cloth, Is, 6d. net. 

BEVAN,S.Th. With Preface by 

the Right Rev. Bishop RYLE, Dean Te eee OF THE 

of Westminster, Cloth, Is, 6d. net. By the Author of “The Master 


REMEMBRANCE: OUR | _ jitmtsations  Parchoent, 1a. tuk? 
FELLOWSHIP WITH 


cloth, ls. 6d, net. 
THE DEPARTED. THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
Edited by MAY ELSDALE. With 


FAITH. 
eo Rie > — By the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
yoann . y the Right Rev. Ww. E. RUSSELL. ( English Churchman’s 
INS, late Bishop of Gibraltar. library.) Cloth, ls, net; Leather, 
Cloth, 2s, net. . 


2s. net. 














Mowbray’s Illustrated List post free upon application, 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; &9 High Street, Oxford. 
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From the BROADWAY HOUSE List 


Lord Milner’s Achievement. — THE RECON. 
STRUCTION OF THE NEW COLONIES 
UNDER LORD MILNER. sy W. BASIL 
WORSFOLD. 2vols. 25s. net. 

“It was well worth doing, this carefully documented history of a great 

Imperial work . . . his business first and foremost is to explain, to tell the 


whole story ; and he has provided the full background without which under- 
standing is futile.”—The Times, 


A Sociological Survey —A GERMAN 


SCHOLAR IN THE EAST. 
and reflections. By H. HACKMANN. Authorized Trans- 
lation. With 21 Illustrations from photographs by tho 
Author. Demy 8yo. 5s. net. 


The Reformation in Perspecive—LUTHER: A 
BIOGRAPHY. by HARTMANN GRISAR, S.J. 


Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. Vols. I, and II. now 
ready. Demy Svo, 12s. net each. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
mse,”’—Athenzum., 


The Forest of Enchantment—_ DICTIONARY OF 


MEDIEVAL ROMANCE and ROMANCE 
WRITERS. by LEWIS SPENCE. 85. 6d. net. 


“A fascinating volume.”— Saturday Review. 


A Modernist's Viw—NEW IDEALS in the 


GOSPEL. by Prof. HERMANN SCHELL. Authoriced 
Translation. With 32 Plates. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“A masterpiece of Catholic apologetics.”’-—The Tabict. 


Atlantic Passengers HISTORY of EMIGRA- 


TION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TO NORTH AMERICA: 1763-1912. ny 
8. C. JOHNSON, D.Se. 6s. net. 
* A work of sound learning and considerable research, and a ecn‘ribution 
of value to a question of much present and future importance.”’—The Scotsmar. 


How the Other Half Livs—THE WORKER’S 


DAILY ROUND. by CHARLES WATNEY ard 
J. A. LITTLE. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
“ A series of admirable vignettes of the ‘daily round, the common task,’ of 
the typical working man and working woman in the batile of lite.” 
—Leicester Post. 


Sladen’s Italy HOW TO SEE ITALY BY 


RAIL. By DOUGLAS SLADEN. With 160 Illustrations 
and Railway Map. 2nd Edition, small cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Soul of the Quartier Latin— CHANSONS 


POMPADOUR. by AVRON STRAWBRIDGE. 
Foreword by YVETTE GUILBERT. Fleur-de-lys cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Lucknow Edition—RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 


KHAYYAM. A complete translation of the Lucknow 
Edition, By JOHNSON PASHA. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Other World ACROSS the BARRIER. 


By H. A. DALLAS. With a Chapter by H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON. 3s. Gd. net. 


“An interesting and readable contribution to tho literature of Psychical 
Research.” —The Scotsman, 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS, &c. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DUOLOGUES 
AND DIALOGUES for Drawing-room and Platform. By 
ERNEST and Mrs. PERTWEE. First and Second Series. 
Cr. 8vo, each 1s, 

SCENES FROM GREAT NOVELISTS, for 
Amateur Acting. Arranged by GUY PERTWEE, Editor of 
“Scenes from Dickens.” Cr. 8vo. 1s. 

EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME. (Sixof them are based upon attractive episodes in 
English and French history.) With Notes on Costumes, 
Scenery, &c. By FRANCES H. HARRIS. Cr. 8vo. Illus- 
trated. 1s. net. 

CHILDREN’S GAMES AND CHILDREN’S 
PARTIES. By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER. Foreword 
by Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 3 vols. (Indoor Games—Out- 
door Games—Parties.) 1s. net each. 

SECRETS OF SCENE PAINTING AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. By VAN DYKE BROW NE. A 
practical and simple handbook on the whole art of scene 
painting and working. Profusely illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White. F’cap 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 














Travel scenes 
































List of Juvenile Gift Books (800 volwmes) free on request, 





AN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. LTD. and 
—_ GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, 








Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S XMAS BOOKS 











A 26,000 Mile Journey. “EMINENTLY READABLE.”—Scotsman, 
A WOMAN’S WINTER IN AFRICA A WINTER IN INDIA 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, F.R.G.S. By ARCHIBALD B. SPENs. 
Demy 8vo, printed throughout on art paper, with 155 Illustrations, Large Cr. 8vo, 95 Illustrations, 6s, net. 
10s. 6d. net. 

FIRST REVIEW :—Tae Wortp.—‘ Mrs. Cameron has included a large | _ TH® Grone.—‘ A vivid picture . . . admirable descriptions, 
number of pictures of extreme interest which, admirably soquedneed, give | day life, fragments of history, told well and with the saving grace tte 3 
added value to one of the best travel books of recent years.” Eastern Mornina News.—“ An extremely interesting book. No one 

Copies of this book have been added to the libraries of their Majesties Queen | fail to be intensely interested . . . his word pictures of things seen in India 
Mary and Queen Alexandra, and, in view of her important journey, Mrs, | are of great value, as imparting just the information that the reader 
Cameron has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Gesire.”” would 





MORE ABOUT COLLECTING 
By SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


(Author of the A B C about Collecting. 3rd Edition now ready.) Large crown 8vo. 109 Illustrations. Sg. net. 





THE MARIE TEMPEST BIRTHDAY BOOK THE EVERYDAY VECETABLE BOOK 
Giving an extract for each day of the year from the various parts | Containing 418 Economical Recipes for Cooking Vegetable, 
played by Miss Marie Tempest. With an appreciation by together with 22 New and Tasty Sauces. 
SIDNEY DARK By F. K 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. Nine Portraits in Photogravure. 1s. 6d. ccc 
net. Author of “The Everyday Pudding Book.” Crown 8vo, 1g, ne 








NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS NOW READY. 
Fourth Edition nearly exhausted.—5th Edition ready. 


“An engrossing romance of modern society.”—Daity TgLEGRaPH. 


THE PAINTED LADY », ARABELLA KENEALY 


Extract from a page review in T.P.’s Werxty.—“ Miss Kenealy’s novel bristles with convincing types. . . . I could fill the paper 
with interesting, thought-compelling passages, yet the novel to the end keeps swing and movement, so well are we entertained.” 


THE PIT OF CORRUPTION HIS MAGNIFICENCE 
WINIFRED GRAHAM A. J. ANDERSON 


Dai.y TetrGraps.—‘ Miss Graham can always tell a good story, one which Country Lire.— Full of life and movement, well written, and wholesomsly 


will rivet attention: the characters are many and varied, and combine in a | romantic.” 
story which will be widely read.” Giascow Heratp.—“ A really good historical novel.” 


THE LOVE TIDES (Tue Ties says: “A capital novel.”) Capt. Frank H. Shaw 
BECAUSE (Author of “Sinless,” &c.) Maud Yardley 
QUADRILLE COURT (Author of “Gabriel's Garden.”’) Cecil Adair 
THE PASSION OF KATHLEEN DUVEEN (Just Ready.) L. T. Meade 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED (5th Edition.) Dolf Wyllarde 
THE EYES OF ALICIA (Author of “Polly Peachum.”) Charles E. Pearce 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 


GREENING’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE SECRET OF THE ZENANA | THE PRINCE’S PREDICAMENT 




















MAY WYNNE ROBERT ARTHUR DILLON 
Author of “ Brave Brigands,” &c. The romantic adventures of a Prince which should appeal t 
Sunpar Tires.—“ A strong story of India excellently told.” readers of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 





AN IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 
NOVELS FROM SHAKESPEARE No. 1 Now Ready. 


TH E M ERCHANT OF VENICE. A Novel by a Popular Writer 


(100,000 copies of whose novels have been sold in England). Crown 8vo. With 8 Full-page Coloured Plates. 68, 
*,* Other volumes in active preparation. Prospectus on application. 


SIR JAMES VYOXALL, M.P., General Secretary National Union of Teachers and Editor of 
“The Schoolmaster,” says :—“I can quite imagine that the reading of the novel may cause a good many people to 
read the play. The illustrations are well done—and so is the poenn™ , . vegies 

ACTON BOND, Hon. General Director of The British Empire Shakespeare Society, says :—“ All 
lovers of Shakespeare should welcome any publication that is likely to promote a universal knowledge of his plays 
in all parts of the British Empire.” 5 


—— 





THE LOTUS LIBRARY pe 
New Editions now ready. Cloth gilt, 18. Gd. net; leather, 2g. not. 


THAIS, by Anatole France (also in paper covers, 1g, net). 


THE LATIN QUARTER (Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme), by Henry Murger, with an Introduction by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


SALAMBO, by Custave Flaubert, with an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
SAPHO (Mceurs Parisiennes), by Alphonse Daudet. Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD 
GREENING & CO., ESSEX STREET, LONDON. 
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The THREE SUCCESSFUL NOVELSof 1913 


THE 
DARK 
FLOWER 


THE LIFE OF A MAN 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. 


The 


“ Galsworthy 
Supreme Artist.” 


—OUTLOOK. 


“The book has great beauty. Its 
analysis of character and motive 
is as thorough and sure as all 
Mr. Galsworthy’s work, his choice 
of words and imagery being 
exquisite, the theme lifts his narra- 
tive to noble heights of style. His 
estimate of ‘The Dark Flower’ takes 
account of French and Russian as 
well as English masterpieces. ... 
To my own mind the moral worth of 
such a book is even less evident in 
its argument than in this unjudging 
treatment of human emotion; for 
it is the treatment of a literary 
artist with whom good taste, decent 
feeling, implies a sincere and kind 
recognition of all the truth about 
life, and whose spiritual balance is 
both sure and delicate. He does not 
strike at our hypocrisies, vicious or 
convenient, but rides above them 
with a morality to which English 
thought has yet to attain.” 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





THE WOMAN 
THOU 
GAVEST ME 


By HALL CAINE, 
(7th Impression) 


6s. 


4-Million copies sold since 
August ist 


“Deeply interesting as a story— 
perhaps one of the best stories that 
Mr. Hall Caine has given us—the 
book will make a further appeal 
to all thoughtful readers for 
frank 
some of the problems and aspects of 


its 
and fearless discussion of 








modern social and religious life.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches 
far in this way: ‘The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me’ strikes a great blow for 
righteousness.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 





“The novelist has found the heart 
and soul of a woman and he has laid 
it bare. At no moment does he make 
a falsestep. Of course, Mary O’Neill’s 
view of life is Hall Caine’s view, but 
nevertheless it is the woman who is 
speaking and not the man.”—BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT. 





THE 
MILKY 
WAY 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. 
(2nd Impression) 


“The Gayest Novel of the 
Year.”—DAILY MAK. 


“A book of youth and high spirits! 
That is the definition of this alto- 
gether delightful ‘Milky Way’... - 
this wholly enchanting ‘Viv,’ her 
entourage ... as gay and irrespon- 
sible as herself. .. . Miss Tennyson 
Jesse has great gifts; skill and 
insight, candour, enthusiasm, and a 
pleasant way of taking her readers 
into her confidence . .. the final 
impression is that she enjoyed writ- 
ing her book just as much as this 
reviewer has enjoyed reading it.”— 
DAILY MAIL. 


“This is a charmingly young book, 
full from cover to cover of bubbling 
exuberance and high spirits. ... 
The author, evidently an artist, has 
an admirable appreciation of colour 
and beauty, misses nothing on the 
way, and gives us some really de- 
lightful descriptions. It is impossible 
to indicate even in the roughest 
manner the contents of the book.”— 
MORNING POST. 





(2nd Impression) 


THE IDIOT 


3s. 6d. net 


THE NOVELS OF DOSTOEVSKY 


Crown 8vo. 


2nd Impression) 


THE BROTHERS 


“It is one of the most tremendous and moving books ever written. 
of that mastering love and comprehension which transfigures all Dostoevsky’s works.”— Manchester Guardian, 


READY EARLY IN JANUARY. 


KARAMAZOV 


It is a sublime book on account 


THE POSSESSED 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 








Standard Books for Presents 


LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


“ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 

2s. Gd. each, or £2 2s. the Set. 

Vols. I.-VI.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FRCM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols, VII,-X.—ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 

Vols, XI.-XII.—SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 

Uniform with the above. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By SIR G. O. 

.REVELYAN, Bart. Large crown $vo, 3s, 6d. 

*.* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and an 


Additional. Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. €d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the “Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, and 
Poems. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


The American Revolution. 
Cabinet Edition. Vols. I. 11. 111. (comprising Parts I. andIL), 
Vol. IV. (being Part III.) Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


George the Third and Charles Fox. 


The Concluding Part of “The American Revolution.” 2 vols. 
8vo. 
Vol. I. With Map. 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. [In Preparation. 





JAMES ANTHOGNY FROUDE. 
History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. f'cap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each 
volume ; leather, 3s. net each volume. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


The Divorce of Cath- | Life and Letters of 

erine of Aragon. Erasmus. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

The Spanish Story of | The Council of Trent. 

the Armada, and other Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 
Essays. Oceana; or, England and 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. her Fidienten & 
Ceesar: A Sketch. With 9 Illustrations, Cr, 8vo. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 

The Englishin Ireland | The English in the 
in the Eighteenth West tndies. 
Century. With 9 Illustrations. 
Svols, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of Engiand, from the Accession 
of James I, the Outbreak of the Civil 
War. 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 


History of the Great Civil War. 


. 4vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


History of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A School Atlas of English History. 
A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s “Student's History of 


England.” With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, &c. 
F’cp. 4to. 5s. 


SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 


History of England from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1815-1858. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


Cr. 8vo. 








5s. net each. 


1642- 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 


Nationality and Home Rule 
By the RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
M.P. 


Problems of Empire: The Fait 
of a Federalist. By VISCOUNT Hy? 
D.C.L. New Edition. With a Foreword by Ean, 
Grey. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Royal Spain of To-day. By TRYPHOSA Bargy 
BATCHELLER, Author of “Italian Castles and Coun 
Seats,” &c. With 5 Photogravures, 6 Colour Plates ang * 
Half-tone Plates. Large 8vo. 25s. net. 

*,* This is principally an account of a Motor journey through 

Spain, recently taken by Mr. and Mrs. Batcheller, who wen 

accompanied by H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia, 


Public Opinion and Popular Govepn. 
ment. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President q 
Harvard University. With Tables and Index. Crown gy 
9s. net. 


Indian Historical Studies. By 2. @ 
RAWLINSON, M.A., Professor of English Literature, thy 
Deccan College, Poona, With Illustrations and Map. Crow, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A better introduction to the study of Indian history and on 
more likely to awaken intelligent sympathy and enthusiasm wy 
can hardly imagine.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The Maid of France: being the Story 
of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arec. }, 
ANDREW LANG. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

Vices in Virtues and other Vagaries, 
By the Author of “The Life of a Prig,” &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 

Contents: The Vices of Gardening—The Vice of Loving 
without Liking—The Ungentlemanliness of Ladies—The Fool and 
his Adjective—The Vice of Common Sense—Vices in Charities— 

Talking to Think, &c. 

Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in 
the Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter 
Paul Rubens. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” &c. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. net. 

“Incidents in the lives of . . . Dudley Carleton and Peter Paul 

Rubens which reveal that ina more golden age art and politics 

went well together. There are amusing stories of negotiations 

over pictures and curios which would not shame a professional 
dealer to-day.”—Saturday Review. 

Shakspere as a Playwright. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

* Among the numerous books on Shakespeare which have seen 
the light of day recently, this is one of the most noteworthy as well 
as one of the most interesting.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


The Wolf of Gubbio: a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

*.* This drama deals with an episode in the life of St. Francis 

of Assisi. 

Mostly True: a Few Little Tragedies 

and Some Comedies. By GUY FLEMING, Author 


of “ Life’s Little Tragedies,” &c. F’cap. 8vo. 4s. net. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The Kikuyu Conference. A Study in 


Christian Unity. 
Uganda. 
*.* With the Bishop’s letter is given the PROPOSED SCHEME 
OF FEDERATION, which is the present subject of discussion. 
THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY (New Volume). 
The Early Church in the Light of the 
Monuments. By the Right Rev. Mgr. A. S. BARNES, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Crown8vo. 5s. net. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

The Sorrow Stones. By MAUD E. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“TI have never read a book in which human speech was s0 

perfectly rendered; and for that alone Miss Williams's work would 

be memorable. . . . ‘The Sorrow Stones’ is very beautiful aad 


By J. J. WILLIS, Bishop of 











6 vols. Crown 8vo. &s. net each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 


very moving.”—The Bookman, 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS for EVERYONE 











TE 


pe Father _of the Family. |For Lovers of History. 














Fort 
——- Muse, and other Essays. fy G. M. | The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Clio, & OLYAN. With Map. 8yo. 4s. 6d. net. | By BASIL WILLIAMS. With Portraits. 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 
——— aes x SOSULAR EDITION. 18 “The Life of Pitt has at last been written.” 

’ rks. D AR N. —Manchester Guardian. 
Mr. Lecky S 6d. = each vol. *%,* List on application. SE Beware oa : a 


yols. Price 


8. EO Se = — ee —— By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
me Life of John Henry Cardinal | GarrpaLtpis Derence or THE Roman Aneel (1848-9). 
T Newman. By WILFRID WARD. CHEAP EDITION, | With Maps and Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net, 


2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 64. net. ; GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND (May, 1860), With Maps and 
— th - | Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
For_the Mothe™ | 


nd Tapestry Embroideries. 
Gem eres B. B. my LL.B. Also “The Stitchery of 


GARIBALDI AND THE Makino or Iraty (May-Novempsr, 1860). 
With Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net, 


the Same.” By Mrs. HEAD; and “ Foreign Samplers.” a The Rise of South Africa, from the 
Mrs. C. J. LONGMAN. With 24 Reproductions in Colour Earliest times to 1857. By Professor G. E. CORY, 
and 76 Illustrations in Monochrome. NEW AND REVISED | M.A. With Illustrations and Maps. In 4 Volumes. Vol. I. 
EDITION. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. |  —To 1820. 15s. Vol. II.—From 1820 to 1834, 18s. 


pments for Children (from —,......- =e 
Simple or M. B. SYNGE. With 13 IMlustrations For Lovers of Fine Books. 


OROTHY PAYNE. With paper patterns : 
(6 coloured) by DOROT Re eran: . Collected Works of William Morris. 
(consisting in all of _ pieces) of v ae garments. 3s. 6d. net. This splendid edition is in course of publication. It will bo 














ange ae . tatnine the | completed in 24 volumes for 12 guineas. Twenty volumes are 
The ‘Treasare Cooney eae By M = now ready; the remaining four volumes will be ready early 
ciples ° M. M. : 
MITCHELL. With Dlustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. in 191 . 

FE a esas an - — — ~—- “One of the most notable examples of the book production of 
For the Grown- Up Sons. these days.”—The Scotsman. 

— s *,* Prospectus with specimen pages and Illustration sent on 
High Pheasants in Theory and in Prac- * : ssalaentiin. 


tice. By Sir RALPH F, PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bt. 4s. 6d. net. | — ae ae : a 
“A book that few shooting men will be able to read without Bpitish Diving Ducks. By JOHN G. MILLAIS, 
considerable advantage.”—Shooting Times. H F.Z.S. With many Coloured Photogravure and Collotype 
| Plates by Archibald Thorburn, O. Murray Dixon, H. Grénvold, 





For the Children. and the Author. 2 Vols. Imperial 4to, gilt top. £12 12s. net. 
. “Pe ' Prospectus on Application. 
Jock of the Bushveld. By Sir PERCY FITZ- paar gg ae 
PATRICK, K.C.M.G. With 23 full-page and numerous | *," 450 Copies only have been printed. 
Marginal Illustrations. 6s. net. Abridged Edition. Illus-| “The only fitting epithets for the first volume of Mr. Millais’s 
trated. 3s. book are sumptuous and magnificent.”—-The Spectator. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1913. 


The Strange Story Book. By Mrs. LANG. Edited For the Clergy and Laity. 
by Axprew Lanc. With 12 Coloured Plates and 18 other Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 











Illustrations and portrait of Mr. Lang. Gilt top. 6s. D.D., Bishop of London. By HIS WIFE. E1cnru 
The Daily Mail says: “ Best of them all. .. . We are not sure | AnD CHEAPER Impression. With Portrait. 6s. net. 
that we do not like this book better in some way than any of its | ~ ER ae P 
predecessors.” Churches in the Modern State. By the Rev. 
*,* A complete List of Lang's Fairy Book Series sent on application. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., Litt.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
ia ie a, ‘|The Development of English Theology 
For Garden Lovers. in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860). By 
THE PIONEER BOOKS IN THE MODERN REVIVAL OF the Rev. V. F. STORR, M.A., Canon of Winchester. 12s.6d.net. 


ose Some Loose Stones, being a Consideration of certai 
y . » being a Consideration of certain 
Wood and Garden, Notes and Thoughts, Practical Tendencies in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 


and Critical, of a Working Amateur. By GERTRUDE book called “Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A. KNOX. 
JEKYLL. With 71 Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. net. | {Bo tpok balled “ Boundations.” by the lev 

Home and Garden. Notes and Thoughts, Practical! «A book cleverly and incisively written, with plenty of 
and Critical, of a Worker in both. By GERTRUDE epigrams.”—Church Times. 
JEKYLL. With 53 Illustrations from Photographs. 6s. net. | ————== 


cas r oetry. 
Royal Gardens. By CYRIL WARD. A description For Lovers of Poetry ' 
of the gardens at Windsor, Sandringham, and nine other Carducci : A Selection of his Poems, with Verse Transla- 
Royal residences, with numerous coloured illustrations from | tions, Notes, and Three Introductory Essays. By G. L. 
Mr. CYRIL WARD’S drawings. 16s. net. BICKERSTETH, M.A. With Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
ag pe a “oo me edition published at 42. net. | TRUE POETRY.”’—Pall Mall Gasette. = ee 
n Ss araens. After drawings bh : 
GEORGE © ELGOOD, RI, With Notes by Gzeraure LOve Triumphant, and Other Poems. 
Jexyit and 50 Plates in Colour. Royal 4to (14in. by 10in.). By R. GORELL BARNES. 3s. 6d. net. 
42s. not. — 
Italian Gardens. After drawings by GEORGE s, For Lovers of Dainty Books. 


ELGOOD, R.I. With Notes by the Artist and 52 Plates in “ . : — o> taeeveren 
_ Colour. Royal 4to (14in. by 10in.). 42s. net. *.* The following are in LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY, 











Each volume cloth, 2s. net, leather, 3s. net. 


For Country Gentlemen and Students of andrew Lang’s Old Friends. 





Agriculture. Richard Jefferies’ The Story of my Heart. 
English Far J. W. Mackail’s Life of William Morris. 2 vols. 
min P nd Pr , 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHE Wor 1c od net. €Sent wittiam Morris's News from Nowhere. 

“Will take a high place among the agricultural classics.” | Wiliiam Morris's Prose Romances. 

- —The Field. | & Dams or Joun Batt, axspA | Tas Storr or THE GLITTERING 
. = iine's Lesson. | LAIN, 

For Lovers of English Literature. 4 Zain F THE HovsEe oF THE ee Wines Benen can Ween. 
pn et il hl atin NGS. | 
History of En lish Literature. By ANDREW THE Roors oF THE MowunrTaixs. | Tae wane at THE Wor.p’s Exp, 

aq ANG. THIRD Eprtiox. 6s. By Robert Louis Stevenson pia 
mara, the few performances of its class instinct with real |, cuitp’s Garren or VERSES. Dr. Jexvit axp Mn, Hype. 

i ‘ackwood’s Magazine, Tue DynaMiter. Tae Wrowxe Box. 


eens 





*.* An Illustrated List of Books for Christmas sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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JAMES CLARKE & Co.’s 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


~ A CHRONICLE OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS 0F CANTERBURY. 


By A. E. McKILLIAM, M.A. Photogravure Portrait and 16 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a useful compendium.’’—Church Times. ; 
“A most valuable work. . . . The whole Church owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. McKilliam for his labours in producing this most instructive 


‘anthology.’ ’’—Liverpool Courier. 
THINGS THAT MATTER MOST. 


Short Devotional Readings. 
By J. H. JOWETT, M.A., D.D., Author of “The Transfigured 
Church,” &c. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, with 
head-band and marker, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 


“ Highly developed spiritual insight and sensitiveness, and a fine artistry of 
expression, are worthily employed here in the service of the highest life,”’"— 
Birmingham Post, 


RELIGION AND TO-DAY. 

By J. BRIERLEY, Author of “The Secret of Living,” “Ourselves 
and the Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 3s. 6d. net. 

** This volume is characterised by serious thought and suggestive treatment, 
while the copious wealth of references testifies to the width of his reading.’’— 

Northern Whig. 


SERMONS ON GOD, CHRIST, 
AND MAN. 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D., Author of “Modern Theories of 
Sin,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


**Elaborate and very up-to-date discourses. They deal with some of the 
deepest problems of theology, and are handled with a boldness, freshness, 
and a fulness quite above the common.” — Western Morning News. 


THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH. 


By H. BULCOCK, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Bulcock’s essays are original, strong, and in parts even daring. 
Thoughtful people will rejoice in them.’’—Manchester City News. 


CHRISTIAN UNICN IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


By J. C. CARLILE, Author of “The Story of the English 
Baptists,” &c. With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF 
CROYDON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 


“The conception and the execution of the book are alike admirable.”— 
Methodist Times, 


WHO WAS JESUS? 


The Answer of the New Testament. 
By D. H. MACONACHIE, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


** Will prove an invaluable handbook for preachers... and will further 
provide a most useful groundwork for the teaching of senior and junior Bible 
classes.’’—Aberdeen Journal, 








A Beautiful Book dealing with London’s most Famous 
and Charming Suburb. 


HAMPSTEAD: Its Historic Houses; Its 
Literary and Artistic Associations. 

By ANNA MAXWELL. Four Illustrations in Colour and 
Thirty-two full-page reproductions of Old Prints and Original 
Drawings. Foolscap 4to, handsomely bound in art vellum, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

** The whole volume is full of interest and charm.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Very adequate and charmingly written .. . delightfully interesting.” 

—The Bookman, 


EVERYCHILD: A Christmas Morality. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE. Small crown 8vo, cover and frontis- 
piece in colours. 18. net. Post free, 1s. 1d. 

Mr. Harold Begbie has put a striking and original idea into moving language 
in “ Everychild: A Christmas + a daintily produced booklet designed 
for use as a variation on the orthodox Christmas card. The brochure will 
make a delightful little greeting-gift where an expensive present is not desired, 

“Ingenious as it is graceful and fanciful.”"—Aberdeen Journal. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 


The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 

Four Coloured Plates, over 200 Pictures, and numerous Stories, 
&c., by the children’s favourites. Printed in colour through- 
out. Pictorial boards, varnished, 3g.; cloth boards, with 
design in gold and colours, 4s. 

“If possible, better than ever. . . . Always a favourite.”—Liverpool Courier. 


ANIMAL HAPPYLAND. 

Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, ELSIE 
BLOMFIELD, &c. With Stories in Prose and Verse. Printed 
in colours throughout. Pictorial boards, varnished, 1s, 

“* The pictures are very droll, the stories cleverly humorous,’’—Liverpool Post, 














All books are obtainable through any bookseller, or copies will be sent direct by 
the publishers, carefully packed, on receipt of remittance, 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London. 








Scottish Provident Institutio, 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


Funds over £15,000,000, 





ANNUITIES., 


Write for Special Annuity Prospectus, 





HEAD OFFICE: 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 


LONDON OFFICE: 
3 Lombard St., E.C. 


WEST END BRayey, 
17 Pall Mall, $y, 


BEFORE BUYING CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


write for our 


CATALOGUE OF 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


containing 


THE CHOICEST GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASOk 


and the 


Best Books for Boys and Girls 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











MURBY’S NEW & RECENT BOOKS. 
WITH EASTERN MERCHANDISE: A Landsman’s Log 


Life on board a Cargo Boat to China and Japan. By Francis E. Powerit, MA 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Illustrated. An Anecdotal Book of Travel. [Just ot 

CONFLICTING IDEALS: Two Sides of tho Womans 
Question. By B. L. Hutcuins. 1s. 6d. net. “ A thoughtful and moder 
discussion . . . favouring the policy for women of self-development ad 
realisation of personality.’’—Times,. 

THE ART AND CRAFT OF HOMEMAKING. }y 
Epwarp W. Grecorr. Illustrated with 100 line drawings by the author, 
thirty photographs and coloured frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. ‘* He writes with 
much judgment, and enlivens his subject with a pretty humour both in by 
text and in his black-and-white illustrations.’’—Spectator. 

GOLF PRACTICE. For the Player of Limited Leisure. By 
Henry Hvueues. 2s. 6d. net. Gives instruction in home practice, so wea 
for short days. ‘‘ Goes most thoroughly into the different sorts of practica.” 
—World of Golf. 

THOMAS MURBY & CO., G6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


MUDIE’S—BEST ART CIFT BOOKS. 


ART CALENDARS & AUTOGRAPH XMAS CARDS. 


STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. PICTURES, SCULPTURE, ke 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, 


30-33 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











APOLOGY. 


Our attention has been directed by Mr. F. Hugh O'Donnell to 
passages on pages 337 and 338 in Mr. Algar L. Thorold’s “Life 
Henry Labouchere,” published by us, with reference to the action 
for libel brought by Mr. O’Donnell against The Times in the yeat 
1888 in connection with the articles “Parnellism and Crime 
which were published in that newspaper. As Mr. O'Donnell 
considered these passages to contain reflections upon him, We 
immediately drew Mr. Thorold’s attention to his complaint, with 
the result that Mr. Thorold at once revised the passages, and 
future copies of the book will contain the passages so revised. _ 

We desire to state at the earliest possible moment that there # 
no foundation whatever for any imputation on Mr. O’Donnell, and 
we regret the pain and annoyance which Mr. O’Donnell has beea 
inadvertently caused by the publication of the passages ™ 
question. CONSTABLE & CO., LID. | 


—_ 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is pubiished hal/-yearly, 
January. to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained thr ugh aay 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at is, 6d, each, By post, 1s. 9d. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


a - —_ 


Books are the best presents, pour: you can hear of the best Sooke 


by writing to Messrs. Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue. 
‘Please ask your bookseller to shotw you their books. 


The Gift of Gifts. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


garrack-Room Bailads. The Seven Seas. 
Departmental Ditties. The Five Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s.; F’ecap 8vo, Leather, 5s. net; 
Bach Volume Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


~ Gifts of Fine Romance, 





——— 





THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI, In 16 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo. 6s.each. _ 
A Gift of Laug hter. 





THE NOVELS OF W. W. JACOBS. In 12 Volumes. 


Crown 8vo. _8s. 6d. each. 
Gifts of Charm. 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. By E. V. Lucas. 
LONDON LAVENDER. By E. V. Lucas. 


F’eap 8vo. 5s. each. 


i Leone's Gifts for Wanderers. 








A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. [15th Edition. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. [15th Editions 
A WANDERER IN PARIS. [11th Edition, 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. [5th Edition. 


Each Volume Illustrated in Colour. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
No Nobler Gift. 


THE OPEN ROAD. By E. V. Lucas. withi6 
Illustrations in Colour by ©. A. Shepperson. 


Crown 4to. 15s. net. 





The Gift of 1 a 1» Great Poet. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 
With a Portrait in Photogravu re: F’eap 8vo. 5s. net. 


A Gift All Must Give. 








THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By Georgette 


Leblanc (ime. M. Maeterlinck). Transiated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos, and Miustrated by 
_A . Rothenstein. Feap 4to. 65s. net. 


A Giit for Mourners. 


OUR ETERNITY. sy Maurice Maeterlinck, 


Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. with 
a Photogravure Frontispiece after G. F. Watts’s 
“ Hope.” | Feap 8vo. 5s. net. 





A Summtuons Gift. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. with a Frontispiece in 
Colour and 75 Illustrations in Monotone by E, J. 
Sullivan. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


A Gift of Letters. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. In Four Volumes. 
Each F’eap 8vo. Cloth, 5s. ; ; Leather, 5s. net. 


A Gift for Children. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 
Crahame. With 8 Illustrations in Colour. Wide 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


—_—_—_— 











| Three Great Novels. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. xy Sir Gilbert 


Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Total Sales exceed 146,000 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert Hichens. 


rown 8vo. 6s. [Sth Edition, 


THE REGENT. A Five Towns Story of Adven- 


ture in London. By Arnold Bennett. cr. 8vo. 
_ 6s. ” = __ [4th Edition, 


The Novel of The Thrill, 
THE LODGER. sy Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


__ Crown 8vo. 6s. [2nd Edition, 








A Superb Historical Novel. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. sy Marjorie 
2 Bowen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Romantic Story. 


MY LIFE IN SARAWAK. by Her Highness 
the Ranee of Sarawak. With 27 Illustra- 
___tions and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. — 








A Gift for Garden Lovers. 
A NATURALIST IN WESTERN CHINA. By E. H. 
Wilson. With a Map and 101 Illustrations. Two 
___ Volumes. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. : 
A Gift for Booklovers. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. by A. St. John 
Adcock. With 20 Black and White Drawings by 


__Frederick Adcock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Gift for Golfers. 
HOW TO PLAY COLF. by Harry Vardon. 


With 48 Illustrations. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
__ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


eae to Aviate. 

AVIATION. By Algernon E. Berriman. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Gifts for Motorists. 

“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. by Charles 
CG. Harper. In 4 Volumes. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 

___7s. 6d. net each. 


Gifts of Comfort. and Hope. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth Water- 
house. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Small Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net ; Leather, 2s. Dg 
| th Edition, 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. py 


Mary W. Tileston. Medium iémo. 2s. 6d. net. 
___ Also superior binding. 6s. ___ [20th Edition, 


A Gift for the Devout. 

THE LIFE OF THE BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By 
Himself. Translated from the original German 
py T. F. Knox. With an Introduction by 
Dean Inge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Best Gifts for Slender Purses are 


METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS 


copies of which you ean see at any Bookseller's 
or Bookstall. 


























METHUEN & Co., LTD., 36 Essex Senet, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE 


ROUND TABLE. 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire 





December 1913. No. 13. 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
ISLAM AND THE EMPIRE. 


CANADA AND ANGLO-AMERICAN RELA- 
TIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM—Party Politicians and the Land— 
The State and the Labourer—The Increase of Productiveness 
—Small Ownership. 


CANADA~—The By-Elections—The United States Tariff—The 
Financial Situation—The French Language in Ontario. 


AUSTRALIA—The Political Situation—The Inter-State 


Commission, 


SOUTH AFRICA—Some Reflections on the Rand Strike 
—-The Indian Difficulty. 


NEW ZEALAND —The Labour “Unity ” Movement—The 
Naval Question. 


Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, W.C. 











SANDS & CO. 








“A Friend of Marie Antoinette,” 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARON HYDE 


DE NEUVILLE 
OUTLAW, EXILE, AND AMBASSADOR 
Written by himself. 
In 2 vols., Demy 8vo, with 24 full page Illustrations, price 21s. net. 


“Conspiracy was the breath of his nostrils ; he could no more resist entering 
into a plot than he could avoid making himself agreeable to the pretty women 
who so often helped him to escape."’—Nation, 

*¢ Full of value to the student of the times. . . . It is to be hoped that these 
volumes of memoirs, handsomely got up, and full of interesting portraits, may 
be so widely read as to encourage the translator to give us more,"’—Spectator, 


ST LOUIS OF FRANCE 
Being Vol. VII. of the “ Notre Dame” Lives of the Saints. With 
photogravure Frontispiece and 6 full-page Illustrations in Black 
and White. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 
Previous volumes in the series are— 


St Margaret of Scotland St Anselm St Gertrude 
St Patrick St Augustine St Gilbert 


SPIRITISM UNVEILED 
A critical examination of some abnormal psychic phenomena, 
By tus Rev. DOM H. LANSLOTTS, 0O.S.B. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


BERGSON 
AN EXPOSITION AND CRITICISM 
By tHe Rev. T. J. GERRARD. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERNISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT 


Lectures delivered in 1913 in Westminster Cathedral and at 
Farm Street. 


By tus Rev. J. BAMPTON, 8.J. 
Small crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 


MOLLY’S FORTUNES 
A TALE. By M. E. FRANCIS. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s N ew Book 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY, 


Notes on Politics and Histo 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY oy 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester, 8yo 2s Arar 

» 28. 6, ne 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Modern Parliamentary Eloquen 
The Rede Lecture delivered before the University of _ 
bridge, November 6, 1913. By EARL CURZON 
KEDLESTON, Chancellor of the University og rb 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. neg 





Hungary’s Fight for Nationa 


Existence 3 Or, the History of the Great 
Uprising led by Francis Rakoczi IL, 1793. 
1711. By LADISLAS BARON HENGELMULLER 
With Prefaces by Mr. BRYCE and Mr. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Property: Its Duties and Rights 
—Historically, Philosophically, & Religiously 
Regarded. A Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobh 
Canon Rashdall, A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr, AJ 
Carlyle, H. G. Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland, Wig 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 5s. net, 





Morntna Post.—‘ This volume of essays will be found very helpful 
those who are interested—as every elector should be—in a problem | 
is at the heart of modern politics.” 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Sadhana: the Realisation of Life, 
A Series of Lectures, by RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
Author of “Gitanjali,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





PART VII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt), 
Third, greatly enlarged, and final Edition. 8vo. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. 2 vols. 20s. net. 

British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13, 


By BERNARD MALLET, C.B. 8vo. 12s. net. 








4th Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 


National Insurance. sy a. s. comms 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, and J. H. TAYLOR 
M.B. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Last Discourse and Prayer 
of Our Lord. A Study of St. John xiv.- 
xvii. By the Rev. Prof. H. B,. SWETE, D.D. Crown 8ra 
2s. 6d. net. [ Immediately. 


The Eschatology of Jesus. 3 


LATIMER JACKSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





Repesses sas 've English 
omedies. with Introductory Essays and Notes 
Edited by C. M. GAYLEY, Litt.D. Vol. Il. The Later 


Contemporaries of Shakespeare: ! Jonson and others 
Extra crown 8vo. 83. 6d. net. 








—_—_$—_—_— 


The Facts about Shakespeare 
By W. A. NEILSON, Ph.D., and A. H. THORNDIKE, 
Ph.D. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. [The Tudor Shakespeare. 











The Diseases of Tropical Plants. 
By MELVILLE THURSTON COOK, Ph.D., Professcr of 
Plant Pathology, Rutgers College, formerly Chief of the 
Department of Plant Pathology for the Republic of Cuba 
Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


—_— 








LONDON  +#EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
15 King St. Covent Garden 37 George St. 76 Cambridge St. 





MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON. 
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Maemillans Books suitable for Presents 


New Edition, with 12 acditional Ilustrations in Colour. 


Just So Stories. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations by the Author and 12 additional Lilus- 
trations in Colour by Joseph M. Gleeson. 4to. 6s. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
The Fairy Book. ho best popular Fairy Stories, 


od and rendered anew by the Author of “John Halifax, 
aon” With $2 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK 
GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
The Gospel Story in Art. py sony 
LA FARGE. Illustrated with 80 Plates of Famous Paintings 
described in the Text. 4to. 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 


_ 


Author's Annotated Edition. 


The Works of Tennyson. with notes 
py the Author. Edited with new Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra Crown 6vo. 
10s. 6d. net, 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Songs from Books. py rvupyarp xr. 
LING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 
6s. net, Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 








The Crescent Moon. 
By RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE. 
Colour. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 


3y RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “Gitanjali,” 
ete. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Child Poems. 


With 8 Illustrations in 





Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxtord. With an Intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Collected Poems. py A. £, Author of “The 


Divine Vision and cther Poems.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. kaitea, 
CHARLES TENNYSON. 
net. 


Collected Poems. py Newman Howard: 
including “Kiartan the Icelander,” “ Savonarola,” “Constan- 
tine the Great,” “'[he Guanches: An Idyl,” and other Poems. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


The Ballades of Théodore de 


Banville, Translated into English Verse by 
ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [ Tuesday. 


Tales from Ariosto. 
NICHOLSON, &c.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tus Grarpiax.—" We give a hearty welcome to the series of translations, 
e+ Dr. Nicholson is a scholar, and treats his subjects in a scholar’s spirit; 
he tells his tales delightfully, and gives us a capital Introduction besides.” 


The Novels of Jane Austen. 1 
five volumes. With Introductions by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Feap. 8vo. Velvet Calf Yapp. 3s.neteach. [Immediately. 
ame AND PREJUDICE, Mlustrated by C. E. BROCK. 

ANSFIELD PARK. 


RTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. ‘ _ 


with an Introduction, by 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By J. SHIELD 
With Illustrations. 


Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YCUNG. 


The Stranger at the Gate. 4 story of 


Christmas. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 632. 

When I Was a Little Girl. By ZONA 
GALE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Toby * the Story of a Dog. By ELIZABETH E. 
GOLDSMITH. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Voyage of the Hopperegrass. 


By E.L. PEARSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. ted by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 
With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in Colour, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait. In 6 Vols. (Published Quarterly.) Vol. 
I. Super royal 8yvo, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 
Lord Lytton. py Hs GRANDSON. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net. 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
By — EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2vols. Svo. 30s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
graphy. With Illustrations. Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tur Datrty TeLrerarx.—‘‘The autobiography of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
is hall-marked upon every chapter with the finest quality possible to auto- 
biographical narrative ; it reflects in every facet the character of its narrator, 
without fear or affectation.” 


An Autobio- 


John Woolman: nis Life and Our Times. 
Being a Study in Applied Christianity. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 

My Life with the Eskimo. 2, 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON., With Mlustrations. 8vo. 
17s. net. 

A fascinating reeord of trave! and adventure by the leader of the present 


Canadian Arctic Expedition, who, more than any other man living, has lived 
with the Eskimo and made himecif master of their lore and traditions. 


Hunting the Elephant in Africa, 
and other Recollections of Thirteen Years’ 
Wanderings. By CAPTAIN C. H. STIGAND, F.R.GS., 
F.Z.8. With an Introduction by Tuzopore Roossvenr. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. zy ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG. 
With Illustrations by Htcu Tuomeon. Extra Crown &vo. 
Gilt top. 5s. net. | Highways and Byways Series. 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. py ner. 
MANN LEA. Fully liiustrated frcm Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 
A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures ofa Milkmaid. és. 


Joan’s Green Year: Letters from 
the Manor Farm to Her Brother in India. 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Immediately. 

*.* A book of the same type as “ The Odd Farmhouse,” with a delightful 

feeling for country life and character. 


The Passionate Friends. py, wu. «a. 
WELLS. 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Here are Ladies. py james srErueEns, 
Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Behind the Scenes in the School- 
room. Being the Experiences of a Young Governess. By 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Custom of the Country. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MRS. WATTS’S NEW NOVEL. 
Van Cleve. psy MARY S. WATTS, Author of 
“Nathan Burke,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Stanparp.—“ The minor men and women of the tale ar? well-nigh 


perfect, and Mrs. Watts has displayed both skill and courage in her deience of 
the hard and clore man of business im his private life, ‘ Van Cieve’ isa 





notable addition to America’s list of novels,” 


*," Macmillan’s IMustrated Cataicgue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of tfte Past and Present. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk,” &c. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 
1522-1590. By JULIACART WRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
With Illustrations, 18s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: The Man and 


his Work. sy one of his Private and Con- 
fidential Secretaries, GORDON LE SUEUR. 
Illustrations. Fourth Impression. 12s. net. 


DISRAELI ON WHIGS AND 


WHICCISM. Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HUTCHEON, Portraits, 12s. net. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


The Reminiscences of Seventy Years of 
Musical Life. By WILHELM GANZ. Iillus- 
trations. 12s. net. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P, (Cor- 
rected to Sept. 25th, 1913.) Illustrations. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


oy Mrs. J.P. RICHTER. With Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, and Half-tone. ais. net. 








A NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE HOME RULE DISCUSSION 


THE ALTERNATIVES 
TO CIVIL WAR 


By FREDERICK S. OLIVER. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES SERIES OF REPRINTS. 


New Volumes. 1s. net. each. 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
THE POWERS AND AERONAUTICS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


LOOT. (Stories.) 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


THE VISION SPLENDID. 


By D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN F. 
BULLOCK. 


THE MAGICIANS OF CHARNO. 


By GEOFFREY WILLIAMS 











ee 
NEW FOULIS Books 
Ba ET ae ree se, ; a,  - 
The Complete Works of 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
18 volumes. Edited by Dr.OSCAR LEVY. Pri >, 
land is richer for a gift of great moral and intellosteal worth, nat bs : 


to clear away obstructions, and solid moral values wh i build 
paths for the progress of the race.""—From English Review, Ooes oa 
’ 








IRISHMEN ALL 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Containing twelve Mus: i 

Jack B, Yeats. Mr. Geo. A. Birmingham's new work ‘cee 5 

merciless banter. But with it all he is never wanton. His laughter 

medicine. He makes a joke of Ireland because he adores her, Ex, I ly 
226 pages. Buckram, Se. net. &. Bry, 


THE LICHTER SIDE OF ENCLISH LIFE 


ByF. FRANKFORT MOORE. Containing 20 studies, mostly in colour. of Englisg 
character by Georce Breicner. These tales are told against the rectors 

the rustics, the tradesmen and the country folk; the doctors and pervenn 
squire are all inspired by the merry malice and good-humoured m aad 


is the very spirit of true Comedy. Ex. cr. 8vo, 296 pages. Buckram, an 


LAW AND LAUCHTER 


By GEORGE A. MORTON and D. MACLEOD MALLOCH., i with Sip 
Thomas Moore, whose quiet humour exhibited itself even at the Id, the 
compilers of this collection of legal wit and humour carry us th the grim 
pleasantries of Jeffreys and Braxfield to the caustic remarks of the late Scott, 
ord Young, and bring us down to the dry retorts of Mr. Justice 
volume contains 32 portraits of legal luminaries. Ex. cr. 8vo, 2% pages, 
Buckram, 5s8.; Leather, 7@. 6d. net. 


THE HILLS OF HOME 


By L. MACLEAN WATT, Including the four “‘ Pentland” Essays of ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON—“An Old Scotch Gardener”; “The Manse”; 

* Pastoral’’; “'the Pentland Rising.” 12 Illustrations in colour by Bossgy 
Horr, A.R.S.A, Ex. cr. 8vo, 276 pages. Buckram, Se, net, 

The Pentland Hills exercised a very strong influence on the mind of RB, L.& 

who spent much of his youth wandering on their slopes. The essays which by 

wrote about them and the dwellers round their ‘‘ muckle knees,” are 

among the finest and most lovable of all his work. The volume 

an able account of this Stevenson country as well as a collection of the Pentiaag 

essays. 


AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


Essays and Nature Thoughts from the writings of FIONA MACLEOD. (Co 
taining 12 Illustrations in colour by H. C, Prestow Maceoun, B.8S.W. Exe, 
8vo, 254 pages. Buckram, Se. net, 


THE PROVOST 
By JOHN GALT. With 12 Illustrations in colour by J. M. Arrxeyx, Ex. «, 
8vo, 368 pages. Buckram, 6s. net. 
REMINISCENCES OF OLD SCOTS FOLK 


By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT, author of “‘Fairshiels,” &. Containing § 
Illustrations in colour by RB. Gemmert Hutcutson, R.8S.A. Ex. or. 8y0, 
pages. Buckram, 5s. net. 


LIFE IN CANADA 


Roughing it in the Bush, or Forest Life in Canada. 


By Mrs. SUSANNA MOODIE. With 19 Illustrations, including nine is 
colour, Extra crown 8vo, 592 pages. Buckram, 56. net. 


THE COMPLEAT ANCLER 


By IZAAK WALTON. With Portrait of Jacob Huysman and 12 Ilutn. 
tions in colour by W. Lee Hanxer, and reproductions of Old Angling Book 
Decorations, Crown 8vo, 324 pages. Buckram, 5s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 


MY CARDEN OF THE RED RED ROSE 


By J. R. AITKEN, author of “Ina City Garden.” Containing 8 Illustration 
in colour by Frep. TarLor, a > e pages. Buckram, Se. net; Leather, 
8. |. net, 


IN A CITY CARDEN 


By J. R. AITKEN, author of “‘My Garden of the Red Red Rose.” With 
6 Illustrations in colour by Katuarine Cameron, R.S.W. Fcap. 12mo, i 
pages. Boards, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, Se. net. 


MODERN MUSICIANS 


A Book for Players, Singers, and Listeners. By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 

Containing 21 portraits. Crown 8vo, 288 pages. Buckram, 38. 6d, net; 

Leather, 58. net. Here isa comparion volume to the author's very succes 
ful work entitled “‘ Master Musicians,” 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA AND CEYLON 


By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc., author of ‘‘ Medimval Sinhales 
Art,” &. Containing Frontispiecein colour and over 250 other Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 256 pages. Buckram, 6s. net; Vellum, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE SOCIAL UNREST 


Its Cause and Solution. By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., Chairmanol 
the Labour Party in the House of Commons, Crown 8vo, 134 pages. Wrapper, 
1s. net ; Library edition in Buckram, 2. 6d. net. 


THE ROSE CARDEN SERIES 


A series of volumes containing illuminations reproduced from old Persiaa 
manuscripts and illustrationsin colour. Fcap. 12mo, in richly decorated 

5s. net; Leather, 7s. Gd. net; in Vellum, 10s. 6d, net. 

I. The Rose Garden of Persia. Being translations from all the most 
important Persian poets by various translators. 12 illuminated pages and ¢ 
illustrations in colour by FRreprEnick GARDNER. 234 pages. 

Il. Rubsiyat of Omar Khayyam. Containing full notes and glossary by 
N. H. Dore. 10 illuminated pages and 8 illustrations in colour by Feast 
Branc,,YN, A.RB.A. 140 pages. 
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To P 


urchasers Of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS: ORDERS for FRAMED copies of 


The Medici Prints 


MUST BE PLACED EARLY, or delay and consequent disappointment may ensue. 
Delay beyond DECEMBER 15th will seriously jeopardise The Society’s ability to 


supply such orders before Christmas. 
alternative styles of Frame, 


Late orders should name two or more 


The Prints may be inspected (daily 9.30 A.M.—6 P.M. ; Saturdays * to 1 P.M.) at The Society’s London and Liverpool 


Galleries (addresses below). 


The complete illustrated Prospectus and Catalogue will be sent for 6d. post free; Summary 


Catalogue, 2d. post free ; Annotated List of New Prints post free ; Notes on the Framing of Pictures, 1s. post free. 
*The Society’s Galleries will. remain open until 6 p.m, on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20th, 





—— 


As Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD., Mr. Philip Lee Warner has 





endeavoured to maintain the HIGHEST STANDARDS of workmanship in BOOK 
PRODUCTION and BOOK ILLUSTRATION in the following publications: 


fi. ART AND ARCHAOLOGY 
In the National Gallery An Introduc- 
With 30 Plates 





MRS. c. R. 
mee tion to the Early Italian Schools. 
(8 in Colour), 53, net. 


GIORGIO Lives of the Painters, Sculptors 


VASARI 





and Architects Newly translated by GASTON 


DE VEKE. With 500 plates (100 in Colour). In 
10 volumes; cach volume sold separately, 4to, £1 5s. 
net; parchment, £1 15s. met; vellum boards, £2 2s. 
net, per volume. 

[ Vols, I.-V. published ; Vol. VI. immediately. 





























CH.COLLINST ely and the “Stuart Portrait 

BAKER 
Painters With 240 Illustrations, 2 vols. 4to, 
350 copies, £6 6s. net ; parchment, £7 7s, net. 

G.F.HILL Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 
of the Renaissance with 33 Plates. 
4to, 16s, net; parchment, £1 2s. 6d. net. 

Sg Portraits of Dante ilustrated in Colour 
and Monochrome. 4to, £1 Is. net; parchment, 
Ai 11s. 6d, net, 

peAtLIS The Book of the Dead: The 
Papyrus of Ani A Reproduction in 37 
Coloured Plates, with Hieroglyphic Transcript, 
Translation, and Introduction. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2 vols, royal 8vo, £2 net. 

Dr. WALLIS iT] fount 

subos Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 
rection With 200 Illustrations, 2 vols., £2 net. 
Handbooks to Ancient Civilizations 
Fully Illustrated and with Coloured Frontispieces, 

’ 12s, 6d. net each vol. 

BARNETT ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA 

T.A. JOYCE SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY 

P.S.P. 


HANDCOCK MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAZOLOGY 


§ ii, ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
WRUSSELL The Song of Solomon With 10 Water- 
Small gto, 6s, net; 





Colour Plates, parchment, 


12s, 6d. net, 


ht The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 


With 12 Water-Colour Plates. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net; parchment, 15s. net, 


ING Mary, the Mother of Jesus By ALICE 


MEYNELL. With 20 Water-Colour Plates. 4to, 
16s, net; 250 Large Paper copies, vellum gilt, £2 2s. net. 


W:RUSSELL The Scholar Gipsy, and Thyrsis 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water- 
Colour Plates. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d, net; parchment, 
6s. net; dark blue morocco, 10s. 6d. net. Also 
4to Edition, 12s. 6d. net; parchment, £1 Is. net. 
Please write for Mr. Lee Warner’s illustrated List of Books and 
Special Prospectuses of above-named works—post free. 





R. ANN 
BELL 














§{ ii, THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 
COMPLETION OF THE RICCARDI PRESS CHAUCER: 


GEOFFREY “TL. Canterbury Tales 





CHAUCER 
aa.” Ww. With 36 Water-Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT. 450 copies for England. 3 vols., boards, 
47 17s. 6d, net; limp vellum, £9 9s. net per set. 10 
copies on vellum, £47 Ss. net per set. 
[ Vol, ILL, ready December wth. 
‘A Royal Chaucer . . . When the name of this 
series has been mentioned, it is unnecessary to say 
much more by way of describing the typography of 
the volume, We cannot suggest any improvement.” 
—Saturday Review. 
OTHER ILLUSTRATED QUARTOS: 
SIR T. 7 r 
MALLORY Le Morte Darthur with 48 Water-Colour 





Plates after W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies. 
In 4 vols. Boards, £10 10s, net; limp vellum, 
£12 12s. net. 
Also uniform with above: KINGSLEY’S THE 
HEROES, illustrated by W. Russell Flint. Boards, 
2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. met; THE 
ONG OF SOLOMON, illustrated by W. Russell 
Flint; EVERYMAN, illustrated by J.H. Amschevitz. 
Boards, £2 2s. net; limp vellum,£2 12s. 6d. net each vol, 
OCTAVO SERIES, UNILLUSTRATED: 


The Indian Stories of 
F. W. Bain & Riccod Haduede 


Paper, boards, £6 net per set; natural grain parch- 
ment, £10 net per set. (Payable as published.) 
[First 2 Volumes now ready ; Vols, 111,-X. in 1914. 
“‘ The success of this edition should not be in doubt. 
In technical accomplishment it is not behind the earlier 
issues from the Riccardi Press."—Oxford Magazine. 


F. W. BAIN 














WALTER or: 7 ni 

eaten Marius the Epicurean 2 vols. 750 
copies. Boards, £1 10s, net; pigskin, £2 12s, 6d, net. 

Text of ¥ .. ha 

W. J. CRAIG The Sonnets of Shakespeare 1,000 
copies. Boards, 6s. net; parchment, 12s, 6d, net. 

EDWARD God . 

EDWARD ppRubdiyat_of Omar Khayydm 1,000 





copies. Boards, 5s. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Shows a taste that is faultless in pript, paper and 
binding,” —Saturday Review, 
SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA 
RICCARDIANA : 
APULEIUS 


oe Apulei Psyche et Cupido 500 copies, 

L. C. PURSER Boards, 6s. net ; limp vellum, 15s. uet. 

———, 86s Vergili Maronis Opera Omnia 

NETTLESHIP 2 vols. soocopies. Boards, £1 11s. 6d, net; limp 
vellum, £2 12s. 6d, net. 

TIBULLUS, Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina 


PROPERTIUS(1 vol.). After the Oxford Text. 1,000 copies. 
Boards, £1 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d, net. 
Quinti Horati Flacci Opera Omnia 


After the Oxford Text. 1,000 copies. 

£1 ts. net; limp vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. 

A special Prospectus of each division of the Riccardi Press Books, 
displaying actual pages in the Riccardi types, may be had post free. 








CATULLUS, 





HORACE 





Boards, 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD., 7, Grafton Street, London, W. 


diso até THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 83, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRE§gx 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.;An Introduction to English 


Issued under the direction of C. H. FIRTH and WALTER Architecture. By FRANCIS BOND 


wo eens ave ¥ ¢ and their Repre- Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to. £2 2s. net. With 1 
Elizabethan agabond ( Church Art in En 


sentation in Contemporary Literature. By Franx gland Brig? 
AxpeLorre. 7s. 6d. net. Ancient Memorial Brasses. 3, » > 
Hi. Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565. By C. G. Barns. MONT. Crown 8vo, with 78 Illustrations, 3s, 6a nei, ee 


i, The. aan os Lords in the Reign of William mu. By|Ingatestone and the Essex Great Road 


A. 8. TurBERvILLE. 83. 6d. net. with Fryerning. 
= By E.E. WILDE. With fourchay 
Roberi Bridges, Poet Laureate. Readings on the Early History by Mrs. A. CHRISTY. “gee with 


from his Poems. 4 public tecture delivered in the}  Photogravure Frontispiece, 64 other Illustrations, § May 
Examination Schools on November 6, 1913. By T. H.| ,, SNC AUD = =. net. 1 
WARREN, 8vo, 1s. net. tegen Ren anal, ee Ge kee © ain wes 
‘thered into the net, and a delightful, readable volwme ta tne oe 
A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of | fi. \svicrs cy and fies Senbrons cle te iveeats ay" 
: imagine ” 
the East India Company, 1650-1654. by | Pee re ee doe. 
KE. B. SAINSBURY, with an Introduction and Notes by e@ tree o nowlegge. 4 Series of Lessons for 


WILLIAM FOSTER. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Children on the First Half of the Book of Genesis, by lady 
SYBIL SMITH. With Preface by Avtmer Mavupg 


English Historical Literature in the 8vo, with 10 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. Gea 
Fifteenth Century. xy c. L. KINGSFORD. 8vo,| Fairy Tales and Other Stories. , HAN 
15s. net. ANDERSEN. Revised and in part newly Teamletel : 


Genesis of Lancaster. The Three Reigns of Edward W. A. and J. K. Crarare. Complete Edition, Crown A. 
IL., Edward III. and Richard II., 1307-1399. By Sir JAMES with 95 Illustrations, on Oxford India paper, 5s. net. 


H. RAMSAY, of Bamff. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 

vols., Svo, 30s. net. THE OXFORD POETS 
With the above volumes the SCHOLARS’ HISTORY OF ENGLAND | Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; on Oxford India paper, from 

is now complete. Full Prospectus on application. 5s., and in superior bindings. 

The Rise and Fall of the High Commission EW VOLUEES. 

By ROLAND G. USHER. 8vo, — . _ Poetical Works of William Blake, including “Th 

n ” . . . ° . : 

The King’s Council in England during the | enon Revolution,” with 15 facsimile titlepages, Bae 


Middle Ages. by J. F. BALDWIN. 8vo, 18s, not. A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by y, 
Essays in Legal History. ead before tho Inter- Se ee a ae a 








national Congress of Historical Studies held in London in 
Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF, Royal 8vo, THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF 


ak STANDARD AUTHORS 


Englands Parnassus. Compiled by ROBERT | Paste Grain Leather, 3s. 6d. ; Cloth, 1s. 6d. net, and 2s. per volume 
ALLOT, 1600. Edited by CHARLES CRAWFORD. Crown and in various superior bindings. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net; on Oxford India Paper, 10s. 6d. net. NEW VOLUMES. 


The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, XIlith- | Kingsley’s Heroes: Creek Fairy Tales for ty 


XXth Century. by J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Feap,| Children. With Colour’ Mlustrations. 
8vo, 7s. net; on Oxford India Paper, 9s. net. Kingsley’s Poems (1848-70) 
Life of Miguel de Cervantes. 8, 5. rirz.| Macaulay’s Essays. 2 vols. (one of Historical and on d 
MAURICE-KELLY. With a Collotype Reproduction of Literary Essays). 
the newly discovered Portrait. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. William Morris’s Prose and Poetry (1856-70). 
Collected Papers of Henry Sweet. arrangea| Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems and Translations 
by H. C. Ent 8vo, -is net. 1 5 &o. (1850-70). 
Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. ny 5. 4 be obtained in this Seri 
WILLIAMSON. With 15 Plates. 8vo, 14s. net. , | A Century of Paredy ee a eae 
A Companion to Classical Texts. 2, r. w. NEW VOLUMES IN 
HALL. With 7 Plates. 8vo, 9s. 6d. net. THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 
The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Cloth, 1s. net; sultan-red leather, 1s. 6d. net, and in superior 
Settlements. zy £. 7. LEEDS. With 13 Plates and 14 bindings. 
. Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 5s. net. William Morris’s Defence of Cuenevere, Life and 
Ancient Town-Planning. one nn EAVERFIELD. | Death of Jason, and other Poems. 
A History of Chess. u, 1s h uuResy wis, | Christina Rossetti’s Coblin Market, The Princes 
a Fg ag as. win Progress, and other Poems. 


160 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 38s. net; morocco back, 


42s. net. . Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems, Translations, &o 
The Primitive Church and Reunion. _ 3, | whittier’s Selected Poems. 
Dr. W. SANDAY. 8vo, leather back, 4s. 6d. net. WwW ’ 
‘ ‘ ordsworth’s Selected Poems. 
The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. | 4... caskell’s Round the Sofa, with Introduction by 
Being the Bampton Lectures of the year 1886. By the late SHORTER 
CHARLES BIGG. Reprinted with some Additions and : 
Corrections by F. E. BRIGHTMAN, with new Indexes, The Lord of the Harvest. By M. BETHAM-ED WARDS. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. With Introduction by Frepgric Harrison. 
The Layman’s Old Testament. comprising tho | Selected English Letters (XV-XIX Centuries). 
‘ major part of the Old Testament with selections from the : : : 
Apocrypha, arranged from the Revisers’ Version, and edited Selected English Speeches, from Burke to Cladstone. 
with brief notes by the Rev. Canon M. G. GLAZEBROOK. Edited by EDGAR R. JONES, M.P. 
In two parts. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. Part I—THE 
HISTORICAL BOOKS, with 11 Maps. Part II.—THE| Nature Children. A Flower Book for Little 


PROPHETS, the PSALMS, and the WISDOM BOOKS, with 
3 Maps. Also in one volume, on thin paper, with 11 Maps, Folks. Verses by G. M. FAULDING. With 104 coloured 
3s. 6d. net. pictures from drawings by E. S. Marcu. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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